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In the account of Pestalozzi’s institution at Yverdun, 
inserted in our last number, we had occasion to allude to 
another establishment of much celebrity, under the manage- 
inent of Mr. Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, a village of Switzerland, 
two leagues from Berne. It is now our intention to lay be- 
fore our. readers some details of the: system followed at. the 
latter place, more with a view é enabling them to judge of 
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an undertaking which has attracted much attention abroad, 
than under the idea of recommending the adoption of any 
part of it in our own establishments of a similar nature. We 
are not sanguine enough te indulge any expectations that mach 
practical advantage can be gained from the importation of 
**a knowledge of all Mr. Fellenberg’s improvements ‘into 
this country *.” We certainly. think highly of his benevo- 
lence and patriotism, and should be glad to see the spirit of 
kindness which appears to pervade all his experiments for 
the amelioration of the lower orders, introduced with a por- 
tion of the same warmth and self-devotion into our own 
schools. At the same time, our objections to his system, so 
far as religion is concerned, are so many and fundamental, 
that we cannot accede to the proposal of sending ‘ two or 
three young persons to his academy,” for the avowed purpose 
-of studying the method minutely, and of engrafting its. prin- 
‘ciples upon our English seminaries. But putting religious 
instruction entirely out of the question, we are honestly of 
opinion, that there is mo country in Europe where all that is 
really and practically useful, can be learnt so cheaply and so 
well as in England ; and where, at the same time, the whole 
‘business is carried on in so unostentatious and unpretending 
amanner. True it is that, according to English notions, it 
is. not thought necessary, or even advisable, to instruct the 
children educated in our parochial schools, in gymnastics, 
and botany, and mineralogy, and natural history, and other 
branches of science, which appear to be in great esteem in 
sowe of those institutions which we are desired to take as 
our models. Oar village school-masters are not decorated 
with the imposing title of Professors, nor are our national 
scheol-rooms dignified with the name of Lycées and Instituts, 
hough there may be room to hope that Dr. Bell may yet re- 
mecy these supposed defects in seme future re-organization 
of the children in Baldwin's Gardens. But for all that is 
really good, and desirable, and profitable to be known by 
these who are destined to fill the lower stations of society, 
we shall in vain search for a country where the true ends of 
education are more clearly defined, or more indefatigably 
promoted, or more systematically pursued. 

In making these observations it is far from being our in- 
‘tention to detract from the merit of Switzerland, in the zeal 
with which that country has always carried into effect what- 
ever might tend to promote the extension of know » 
even in times little suitable for such exertions, and in dis 
a Annem ne 

* Buin. Rev. No. 61. p, 164, 
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triets singularly unfavourable for attempts upon a | 
scale. It is but fair, also, to observe the prudent spirit with 
which that country has always acted. Far from entering with 
precipitation and rashness into the crude plans of any pro~ 
jector who might arise, while no scheme hes been rejected 
because new and unusual, none has been adopted on ex parte 
evidence without due consideration and inquiry. Commis- 
sions have been appointed—boards of examination have been 
formed—unprejudiced and practical men have been delegated 
to search on the spot into the truth of statements—reports 
have been canvassed, digested, and matured—the public 
opinion has been deliberately informed and enlightened: The 
consequence is, that Switzerland has justly acquired the re- 
putation of being one of the best educated nations of Europe, 
and wherever a native of that country is seen, he will be 
found reaping the honourable fruits of his activity, and in- 
dustry, and intelligence. 


27 





“« neque ego illi detrahere ausim 
Herentem capiti multa cum laude coronam ! 


But while we do justice to others, we can see no reason 
for decrying our own excellent establishments, merely be- 
cause they are of English origin, or for undervaluing the 
merit of our Own countrymen, for no other reason than be- 
cause it is not of foreign growth. 

Having thus stated our decided predilection in favour of 
English education, connected as it is, and as it ought to be» 
in all its stages with religion, we now hasten to give some 
account of Mr. Fellenberg’s establishments at Hofwyl, a 
village situated nearly in the centre of the large valley which 
lies between the Jura and the Alps. At this place, about 
the beginning of the present century, Mr. Fellenberg en- 
tered upon a farm consisting of 210 acres of pasture and ara- 
ble iain and about half as many acres of wood. The soil 
ep more varieties than are usually found in a tract of 
and of such limited extent, and in the commencement of 
his enterprize large sums were expended in draining the 
marshy parts of the farm, and the water thus collected was 
used with great success for the purposes of irrigation. Agri- 
cultare, however, was far from being the only object of the 
proprietor. He united in the same spot, and made mutually 
dependant on each other, several establishments, between 
which there appears at first sight to be bat little connection. 
1st. The’farm, in which the most approved methods of hus- 
bandry are successfully practised. 2nd. An academy of theo- 
retical aud practical agricultare, to which is joimed an expe 
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rimental farm. 3rd. Manufactories for farming instruments 
and machinery. 4th. An academy for the children of the 
higher classes. 5th. A school of industry for the poor. We 
shall lay before our readers some account of each of these 
departments, in the order in which they have been named. 

1. The farm, from which the principal resources of the 
whole establishment are derived, and employment is fur- 
nished to the children of the school of industry. The system 
of cultivation has excited much attention on the continent, 
and considerable difference of opinion has existed respecting 
it. Mr. Charles Pictet, of Geneva, whose name is well 
known as an agriculturist, has published a minute account of 
the plan, of which he is a warm advocate. We have neither 
space nor inclination for entering into particulars of detail, 
and shall therefore content ourselves with stating what is 
understood to be the general result of Mr. Fellenberg’s 
management. His chief attention has been directed to the 
use of manures on different grounds, and to the rotation of 
crops, which are certainly the two objects on which the great 
secret of farming depteile: and to which as much attention 
has not generally been paid on the continent as in England. 
The following is the rotation which Mr. Fellenberg has found 
to answer best on the arable lands. 


‘* Ist. Year.—Potatoes, beans, kidney-beans, peas, cabbages, 
rape, poppies, or Indian corn, and after the 
ground is cleared of all but the potatoes, a 
second crop of turnips. 

2nd. Year.—Spring wheat, and trefoil or clover. 

Srd. Year.—Clover, 

4th. Year.—Wheat, and a second crop of carrots or turnips.” 


For all these crops the land is commonly ploughed to the 
depth of from one to more than two English feet, a practice 
to which the expense is the obvious objection ; but we believe 
there are few cases in which the product will not be found 
to repay the farmer for the additional labour required. The 
average expense per acre for the four years, including in- 
terest on capital, and the wear and tear of instruments, &c. 
is calculated at about 43/. English money, and the profit for 
the same time is stated to be about 60/., leaving a balance 
in favour of Mr. Fellenberg of 171. or about 4/. 5s. a year 
per acre. However, the latest calculations we have seen, 
give a profit, on an average of four years ending 1814, of 
not quite 4/. per acre, which will yet appear large when the 
unfavourable climate of Hofwyl is taken into consideration, 
From its vicinity to the Jura and the high chain of the Alps, 
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hail storms are often extremely prejudicial to the young 
erops. 

Mr. Fellenberg is in the midst of his farm from sun rise 
to sun set. For the sake of inspecting all the operations 
with more punctuality, he has even built an observatory on 
the top of his house, from whence, by means of a telescope 
and, speaking trumpet, he can direct the labourers ia every 
part of his grounds, 


“Tl suffit,” says Mr. Pictet, “ qu'il puisse étre dans son obser- 
vatoire pour que les ouvriers se croyent surveillés, et il n’est point 
douteux que cet expédient n’ait beaucoup contribué a assurer le 
succés d’une si vaste exploitation, en lui donnant partout a la fois 
le bénéfice de |’ceil du maitre,” 


Every evening he receives an account of the work done 
during the day, and after giving his orders for the next, 
family prayer begins, after which the labourers and servants 
sup. in summer they again assemble for prayer between 
four and five in the morning, and at a later hour in winter— 
a practice which we remark with. pleasure, because rarely 
observed in establishments of this nature. The farm is di- 
vided into three departments, each of which is directed by a 
bailiff, of whom one has the charge of the field labourers, 
another of the house and out-buildings, and the third is em- 

loyed in buying or selling stock, or supplies the place of 
bis colleagues in case of their occasional absence. The la- 
bourers are fed, and the keep of each is estimated at from 
ten to eleven guineas a year, and their wages vary from six 
to nine guineas. The same price is paid at all seasons for 
all the working days in the year, except during absence on 
account of sickness. Thus the average wages of each la- 
bourer, reckonig 304 working days, and including the price 
of his keep, will be about sixteen-pence halfpenny per day, 
Besides those who are in constant employ, there are day 
labourers hired when there is a press of business, whose pay 
is considerably less. At a féte given by Mr, Fellenberg in 
1807, not fewer than 150 of these occasional labourers, pro- 
cured from the neighbouring villages, sat down at the same 
table. The labour of the farm is almost exclusively per- 
formed by horses, of which Mr. Fellenberg makes a consi- 
derable profit, buying them at three years old, and selling 
them in three years time at an average gain on each horse of 
more than 3i. sterling *. No profit is made on cows, and 





* Not “ six or seven pounds,” as stated in the Edin. Rev. No. 61.p.161. We 
could point out several statistic inaccuracies Of a similar nature in the same ar- 
ticle, 
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the land is not favonrable for sheep, but much attention is 
paid to the breed of pigs, which is esteemed in Switzerland, 

On the whole, the result of Mr, Fellenberg’s system of 
husbandry appears to have been such, that eight years after 
his going to Hofwyl, not only had the timber on the estate 
been leit untouched, except as far as was necessary for 1e- 

airs, but the net return of the farm was four or five times 

arger than at the time of the original purchase. 

2. The agricultural institute is principally occupied with 
experiments, and in modifying the plans suggested for the 
improvement of husbandry in other countries, particularly in 
England. In 1808 the number of students was fourteen, 
but it was stated that it would be greatly increased as soon 
as measures could be taken for their accomodation. ‘They 
are now lodged at Bucksée, which, as we stated in our last 
number, was for a time the residence of Pestalozzi, but in 
1516 there was no augmentation of members, There appear 
indeed, when Mr. Brougham visited the establishment, to 
have been about twenty on the list, but it seems that this 
department has not been extended as far as was originally 
proposed. In addition to lessons of agriculture, properly sa 
called, courses are given on agricultural chemistry, forest 
farming, mathematics, and natural history. We entertain 
great doubts respecting the utility of some of these branches, 
considered merely in their relation to the practical farmer, 
Much of the attention of the most eminent modern chemists 
has been employed upon agriculture, and yet, if we except 
the valuable discovery of Tennant concerning the detrimental] 
properties of magnesian limestone on certain lands, little ad- 
vantage has been hitherto reaped by cultivators. Is it to be 
supposed that the hasty researches of the students at Hofwyl 
will be productive of greater practical benefit? Mineralogy 
end zoology, except that part of the latter which treats of 
domestic animals, are also, in our opinion, likely to be su- 
| teow and redundant studies ; and we think the method of 

eeping farming accounts, a branch of the science of by no 
means easy application, and much less attended to than its 
importance requires, might be substituted for them with ad- 
vantege. ‘The same remarks may also be applied to the 
herbals and mineralogical cabinets of the boys in the school 
of industry. 

3. In the mannfactories of farming instruments and ma- 
chinery, it is not so much the object of Mr. Fellenberg to 
invent as to improve, and. particularly to introduce into 
Switzerland the Lest inventions of England and France; and 
to his success in these points is chiefly attributed the aug» 
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mentation in the value of his. property since he entered upon 
the farm. Among his instruments, however, are two of 
which he is said to have the exelusive merit; a cylindrical 
machine for sowing trefoil, and a machine for separating 
small seeds from the husks. We have been informed that 
models of most of the instruments which his manufactories 
have produced, and particularly of his plough and extirpator, 
or horse-hee, have been irendot into England, and that the 
opinion of their practical utility, at least as far as this coun- 
try is concerned, has not been in their favour. Many of the 
Swiss agriculturists, however, speak in praise of them, and the 
commissioners of the diet, according to one of the pamphlets 
before us, who were originally prejudiced against them, have 
sanctioned them with their approbation. The objections 
brought against them on the continent, are principally en ac- 
count of their expensiveness, which prevents their introduces 
tion among any but the richer class of agriculturists, 
4. We come now to the academy for the children of the 
higher classes, in the description of which some details will 
be necessary. ‘The number of pupils in this department was 
in 1812, seventeen; in 1813, twenty; in 1834, thirty-three; 
in 1816, fifty-two ; of whom thirteen were gratuitously edu- 
eated, their parents having been unable to support the ex- 
pense, and Mr. Fellenberg not having been willing to de; 
prive them of their advantages ; and when Mr. Brougham 
visited Hofwyl, he found there near sixty children, chiefly 
of the patrician families, ‘This regular increase in the num, 
ber of scholars is very remarkable, and that of the masters 
appears to have kept pace with it, having been progressively 
augmented from the to about twenty. The pupils are 
lodged in a house adjoining that of Mr, Fellenberg, witli 
whom they always dine and sup, | 
The system of education, independently of that part of it 
which relates to agriculture, in which they are ai oe 
initiated, is in many respects analogous to that of Pestalozz. 
Constant attendance on the part of the masters, endeavours 
to gain the confidence of the pupils by uniform kindness, 
careful developement of the intellectual faculties, great va- 
riety of employment, and the interrogative mode of teaching, 
are the leading principles followed both at Yverdun and 
Hofwyl. Mr. Feltenberg however differs from Pestalozai in 
uot being exclusively attached to a single mode of conveying 
instruction, the inconvenience of which has been already 
noticed. 'The system of analysis is adopted by him in mathe- 
matics, natural history, chemistry, and geography, that of 
synthesis in writing, reading, and the languages. We de 
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not say that this classification is the most judicious which 
could have been devised, but it is at least preferable to Pes- 
talozzi’s method, which invariably submits every branch of 
science to the same analytical grammar, In the dead lan- 
guages the system introduced in Germany by Herbert, of 
beginning with Greek, and then proceeding to Latin, is 
adopted, and it is aflirmed with success. In proof of the 
delight which may be early taken in this language, an anec- 
dote is related of the young Prince de Wrede, who rose at 
one in the morning in order to read Homer. In teaching 
arithmetic, Pestalozzi’s system, described in our last number, 
is pursued. Of music, natural history, gymnastics, archery, 
and the manual exercises, considered as essential branches of 
a general system of education, we have already expressed 
our opinion, and shal] merely observe at present that in so 
multifarious a plan it is impossible that sufficient attention 
can be devoted to subjects of higher importance. 

Both Pestalozzi and Mr. Fellenberg profess to employ 
none of the customary rewards and punishments. Recom- 
penses, which excite emulation, are said by the former to be 


** une horreur aux yeux de la méthode.” With regard to the 
Jatter, Mr. Pictet observes, , 


“ On n‘emploie dans ]'institut aucun des moyens ordinaires d’en- 
couragement et de repression. Il n’y a ni premier ni dernier, ni 
tp ni médailles, ni chatimens humilians. Une récapitulation faite 

e samedi soir,cn présence des éléves, par le professeur qui ne les 
quitte jamais, remplace les mobiles ordinaires d’émulation et de 
crainte. Mr. Fellenbergy assiste. Dans cette seance, on reprend 
tous les motifs d’éloge ou de blime pour chacun, pendant la se- 
maine. Le ton ferme et doux du professeur, le sentiment tout pa- 
ternel qui inspire les remontrances et Jes exhortations, font une 
grande impression sur les éléves. Le redoublement des taches 
pendant les heures destinées aux amusemens, est Ja seule punition 
qu'on emploie pour entretenir l'activité du travail. Tous les petits 
traits qui tiennent au caractére, et qui sont des occasions de Jouange 
ou de reprimande, trouvent leur place dans cette récapitulation. 
Les enfans se justifient avec liberté. On les écoute avec patience, 
et on les reprend avec douceur. IIs ne cédent point a l’autorité, 
mais a la confiance, a |’affection, & l’ascendant de la vérité, 4 l'opi- 
nion de leurs camarades, dont la direction est toujours bonne, parce 


 ¢! oe opinion est formée des élémens les plus sains.”” Pictet, 


However, this want of rigour is in reality little more than 
theoretical ; and there are both at Yverdun and Hofwyl dis- 
tinctions for good, and punishments for bad conduct. At the 
latter place, Mr. Pictet himself admits that in cases of idleness 
a double task is imposed, to be learnt during the play hours, 
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Again, ‘‘ deux fois dans le cours de trois ans Vehrli a em- 
ployé la verge pour des negligences.” Vehrli, of whom our 


readers will soon hear more, speaks himself not less decidedly 
on the subject, 


“« On ne sauroit nier qu'un usage juste et modéré d’une punition 
corporelle bien choisie, ne puisse tre avantageux. Parmi ces puni- 
tions, que dans quelques endroits on a beaucoup mutipliées, celle 
qui me paroit la plus convenable, c’est la férule, et je trouve cette 
ressource tres nécessaire avec mes enfans, surtout pour les plus pe- 
tits.” Rengger, P. 60. 


In fact, he who can conceive that any system can render 
superfluous “ les moyens nécessaires ailleurs pour contraindre 
ou réprimer,” must have filled his imaginatiou with a picture 
of some Utopian community, rather than of the sober realities 
of life, and the ordinary effects of the mixed dispositions which 
human nature presents. Miss Hamilton has conjectured in 
one of her works, that the habits of the Swiss peasantry have 
contributed to form such nice notions and constant practice 
of moral rectitude, such a complete subjugation of every tur- 
bulent and selfish passion, and such cordial harmony and fra- 
ternal love, as have rarely been exhibited even in situations, 
the most favourable. Doubtless the simplicity which happil 
is still to be found in many of the Cantons of Switzerlan 
smooths the path of the instructor, and gives him an advan- 
tage which, we are ready to admit, can scarcely be conceived 
by whose who are acquainted only with the artificial state of 
society exhibited by most of the European nations. But we 
have yet to learn that in any society, however unsophisticated 
- and uncontaminated, ‘‘ la direction de Popinion est toujours 
bonne,”—or that the child ‘‘ fait toujours exactement ce qu’il 
doit ;’—or that ‘“ la petite famille n’a d’esprit ni de corps que: 
pour le bien,”"—or that ‘‘ les relations mutuelles des enfans 
sont toujours douces, amicales, bienveillantes, exemptes de 
mouvemens de colére et d’envie.” It would be superfluous to 
enlarge on this topic, or it might be remarked, that whatever 
may be Mr. Fellenberg’s theoretical opinions, he does not 
consider it practically safe to depend upon the original inno- 
cence of the human mind. In order to guard against the un- 
wary introduction of bad dispositions or vicious habits, he has 
the precaution not to admit any new scholar into his academy, 
till the last who has entered is thoroughly grounded in the dis- 
cipline of the place, and no longer gives room for uneasiness 
respecting the effects of his influence over the minds of his 
companions. The rule is good, but it implies a conviction of 
the absence of that innate purity, which it is attempted to 
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persuade us has hitherto blossomed unseen, and ‘ Wasted its 
fragrance on the desert air” in the vallies of the Alps. 

Several of those who have written on the subject of 
Hofwyl, have noticed the advantage arising from the con- 
nection of the academy fur the higher classes with that for the 
children of the poor. ‘The proplietic pen of Mr. Gautheron, 
foretells the birth of some modern Camillus, or of another Cin- 
cinnatus or Cato, and enlarges upon a supposed list of agri- 
cultural senators and magistrates, with whom the future annals 
of his country will be graced. Without venturing to commit 
ourselves by boldly predicating that a race of rural statesmen 
will hereafter arise to eclipse the ancient glories of their clas- 
sical prototypes, we cannot be inseusible to the advantages 
which may reasonably be anticipated by bringing the two 
classes into close contact at an early age. Nothing can be 
more likely, under proper regulations, to impress a knowledge 
of their relative duties with regard to each other. At Hofwyl 
the rich are early habituated to consider the protection of the 
poor as one of the duties of their situation, for the due per. 
formance of which they are responsible; and, what is of at 
least as much consequence, they learn the most efficacious 
and prudent method of bestowing that assistance without para- 
lysing the bodily vigour, or corrupting the moral sentiment of 

eir inferiors. The poor in their turn are taught betimes to 
distinguish between that charity which has in view the perma, 
nent advantage of its objects, and the indiscriminate alma 
which are often given rather to escape from importunity, than 
with the desire of affording substantial relief. They are both 
able to appreciate the value of the aid they receive, and the 
motives from which it springs, and consequently their services 
in return may be fairly expected to prove more hearty, more 
attached, and more consistent, 

&. The school of industry for poor children ‘is the last 
branch of the Hofwyl establisliment, to which we have te di- 
rect the attention ofour readers. 'The superintendant of this 
department is a young man, named Vehrli, less than thirty 
years ofage, who appears to possess more of the qualities re- 
quisite for the performance of his task, than we have ever be- 
fore seen united in a single individual. His father was a vil- 
lage schoolmaster at Eschihosen, in ‘Thurgovia, and perceiving 
his talents, made use of him when very young as his assistant. 
To great patience, serenity of temper, and mildness of manner 
in teaching, he joins a quickness of observation, and a know- 
ledge of the habits of children, which even long experience 
rarely affords. But the surest proof of his talent for education, 
is the disinterestedness and devotion with which he has given 
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himself up to the situation assigned him. He is never for» 
moment absent from his post, and from his youth, and the in- 
terest he seems to take in the childish amusements of his boys, 
he might himself be mistaken for the eldest of the pupils. He 
js their companion in the field and in school—he shares their 
food, though at liberty to sit at Mr, Fellenberg’s table—he 
works, reads, talks, and sings with them—he keeps a journal 
of every thing which regards their intellectual and religious 
progress—in short, he is never absent from them either by 
day or night for a single instant. 

In 1816 the number of his scholars amounted to thirty-two, 
of whom twenty-eight were supported at the sole expence of 
Mr. Fellenberg, and all of them taken from the lowest orders, 
some arriving with the vicious habits which idleness engenders, 
some with a disposition to resistance which jt would have been 
diflicult to have surmounted by asystem of severity. They are 
divided into two classes, and as far as has been possible, have 
been admitted singly for the reason mentioned before. When- 
ever new scholars arrive, their state of health is examined by 
a physician, and a journal is afterwards kept of the effect of 
regular diet and habits upon their constitution. The result hag 
been so satisfactory, that in 1815, two only had been seriously 
ill, since the first establishinent of the school ; and though the 
greater part at their admission were more or less weakened 
by the effects of bad food and irregular living, they gradually, 
became hardy, and able to bear any exposure to cold or rain, 

Two large apartments are appropriated to them, one of 
which serves as a dormitory, and the other as a school-room, 
Their clothing is a coarse cotton stuff in summer, and cloth in 
winter; they never wear hats, and in the fine season neither 
shoes or stockings, except when the nature of their work ob- 
liges them. In summer they rise at fiye, in winter at six ; after 
ayes they receive instruction for half an hour, then break- 

ast, and are employed in manual labour till half-past eleven, 
Halfan hour is then allowed for dinner; after which they have. 
ain alesson for an hour; succeeded by labour till six, when 
theysup. After supper, a short time is permitted for recrea» 
tion ; then another lesson of half an hour, followed by evening 
prayers. This distribution of time is subject to certain varia- 
tions. Some of the eldestare occasionally indulged with an 
additional hour of instruction after the youngest are in bed ; 
in summer, the manual Jabour is rather more, and the supper 
is later; while in winter, the evening lesson lasts from one to 
two hours, according to the length of the days, and the ots 
ofthe children. It follows that the ayerage time occupie 
manual labour, is from ten te twelve hours in summer, 


4 ; 
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from eight to nine in winter. During the greater part of the 
year, the lessons take up two hours of the day, and in the depth 
of winter not less than four. Sunday morning is devoted to 
religious exercises and to general instruction, when many of the 
workmen and domestics of the farm are generally present *, 
After dinner a few more hours are given to lessons, and the 
evening is spent in amusements or walking. ‘Their food, ex- 
cepting meat, which is only allowed on Sundays, is nearly the 
same as that of the labourers on the farm ; soup, milk, pota- 
toes, vegetables, and bread made of wheat, rye, or barley 
mixed with beans in different proportions, according to the 
price of each article; but they never eat at the labourers’ 
table, or in the same reom with them. The annual expense 
of their board and clothing, is calculated at about seven 
pounds each, and the value of their labour, taken at the 
lowest estimation, at four pounds, so that each child costs 
Mr. Fellenberg about three pounds per annum, exclusive of 
Vehrii’s salary, which does not amount to more than fifteen 
pounds. They are employed in such field work as their 
strength permits, and during bad weather and the winter 
season, they are occupied in basket making, picking wool, 
platting straw, knitting, and in whatever in-door work may be 
necessary. ‘They are taught reading, writing, the four first 
rules of arithmetic and the rule of three, grammar, geometry, 
drawing, singing, some notions of natural history, and of the 
more common phenomena of nature, together with geography 
and history, as far as they relate to Switzerland. Their com- 
mon language is the patois of the German Cantons, but they 
are likewise taught to speak and write pure German. 

No fixed order is followed in the distribution of these sub- 
jects. The children are sometimes occupied with one, some- 
times with another, and besides the hours which are regularly 
appropriated to study, much is taught in an indirect manner 
during the time set apart for manual labour. 





* The influence of the school of industry has had an excellent effect upon the 
morals of the other parts of the establishment. The following passage from Mr. 
Rengger deserves to be quoted in illustration of this remark. ‘* Dans les pre- 
miers temps de l'établissement, Mr. Fellenberg s’est vu obligé de renvoyer _ 
siears domestiques ou manouvriers qui s’étoient permis en presence des e 
des discours contraires 4 I"honnéteté, et il déclara aux gens de la maison que 
celui qui manqueroit au respect qu'on doit a l’innocence des enfans, de queique 
maniére que ce fat, seroit chass¢ ignominieusement de chez lui. Ces mesures 
ont eu un trés bon effet... . . . . Lévénement qui donna lieu a ces actes de sé 
vérité est assez remarquable. Les éléves étoient occupés tour-a-tour dans um 
atelier 4 broyer des couleurs. L’un d’eux fut scandalisé par quelques propos in- 
décens qu'il entendit tenir aux onvriers, et demanda instamment d’étre emploré 
ailleurs, sans dire la cause de sa répugnance. len fit ensuite confidence a un de 
seecamarades, et Vebrii i’apprit indirectement.” P. 78. : 
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“ Dans un tel plan, tout sert a éducation. Les travaux manuels 
sont des moyens de perfectionnemens moraux pour! individu, lors- 
qu’ils sont conduits avec cet esprit éclairé et bienveillant qui fait 
converger vers un but utile et relevé, jusqu’aux moindres détails 
dont se remplit la journée. Ainsi, on leur inspire le goit de l’ordre 
et de l’exactitude, en leur en donnant |’exemple, en les exigeant 
d’eux, en les leur rendant habituels, et en leur en démontrant les 
avantages toutes les fois que l'occasion s’en présente. Ainsi, on 
forme et développe leur attention, en les accoutumant a la porter 
avec force sur l’objet dont ils sont occupés. Ainsi, on les habitue 
4 employer leur activité toute entidre, et 4 mettre, en quelque sorte, 
tous leurs moyens en réquisition, pour exécuter soigneusement les 
ouvrages dont on les charge. C’est ainsi, enfin, qu’on les accou- 
tume a ne rien laisser perdre de ce qui peut servir 4 la consomma. 
tion ou & la reproduction, 4 ne pouvoir souffrir le moindre dérange- 
ment, le moindre défaut d’ordre auquel ils puissent remédier : 
ranger et maintenir chaque chose & sa place, devient pour eux une 
sorte de besoin ; ils acquiérent ce go(it d’exactitude, de propreté, de 
perfection, trop rare, mais pourtant bien nécessaire parmi les 
ouvriers de campagne *, 

‘“‘ L’expérience a prouvé que sans nuire au principe qu’on leur 
inculque, de porter fortement leur attention sur le travail dont ils 
sont occupés, on peut en méme temps les instruire sur un autre 
objet. ‘Tout en sarclant la terre, ou en arrachant des mauvaises 
herbes, ils comptent & la maniére de Pestalozzi, et ont ainsi appris 
4 calculer avec facilité et promptitude. Pendant qu’ils sont occupés 
dans la maison, des travaux sédentaires, Vehrli leur fait des lectures 
prises dans des ouvrages moraux destinés aux enfans, et écrits du 
style le plus simple, ou bien il les interroge tout-d-tour sur le cal. 
cul, et sur d’autres objets de leur instruction, ou enfin il les fait 
chanter en parties, des cantiques ou des chansons nationales.” 
Pictet, P, 20. 


Education, though thus rendered subordinate to useful in- 
dustry, is notwithstanding carried sufficiently far to answer 
every useful purpose. In fact, were we inclined to point out 
rigorously the defects of a plan eminently calculated to pro- 
duce valuable members of society, we should certainly object 
that the system embraced some branches of instruction of 
questionable advantage, or of a trifling nature. Such we think 
are drawing, natural history, and perhaps gymnastics, though 
it is but justice to remark, that what is here taught under that 
name, is much more sensible than the absurd course hi 808 
turing practised by Pestalozzi, of which we have pointed out 


~—-— 





“ * Mr. Fellenberg, l’été dernier, passoit auprés d'un champ de colza, en te- 
nant par la main uv des petits pauvres, qui lui racontoit quelque chose avec beau- 
coup de yivacité. Tout-a-coup l'enfant s’interrompt, et lui éc pour aller 
arracher une mauvaise herbe qu’il avoit découverte a une certaine distance, parmi 
lecolza. I} vint ensuite reprendre le fil de sa narration, sans dire un seul mot de 
1a ehose qui l’avoit distrait.” 
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the childishness. All travellers, from Mr. Pictet to Mr. 
Brougham, have observed the wonderful quickness of eye 
which the pupils have acquired by being constantly exercised 
in ascertaining the relative distances of objects—their size— 
their height—the number of cubic feet they contain, and what- 
ever respects their measurement. As to singing, we do not 
object to the hundred hymns and chaunts and national airs 
which amuse the leisure hours of Mr. Fellenberg’s pupils, but 
our opinion remains unaltered with respect to the exaggerated 
importance which is attached to this branch of education. 
Vehrli, however, thas speaks of it. 


« Je pourrois déji citer plusieurs exemples pris parmi mes en- 
fans pour montrer quels sentimens nos chants font naitre dans 
leurs jeunes caiurs. L’autonme dernier, je me proménois avec 
eux au clair de la lune. L’un d’eux s’écria que la lune paroissoit 
d’un beau rouge au-dessus da lac; alors un autre entonne I’hymne 
5s commence par ces mots; Elle se léve avec majesté, elle brille 

‘un douxéclat. Cet été, quand mes enfans voyoient venir un orage 
ils chantoient l’hymne du tonnerre, Dieu tonne, et moi je ne crains 
rien. Un de leurs cantiques favoris, tiré du recueil de Zurich, est 
celui qui commence ainsi, Le temps gue Dieu nous accorde s'enfuit 
avec rapidité, et nous le chantons toujours pour la cléture de noire 
entretien du samedi au soir. Combien de fois n’est-il pas arrive 
les spectateurs étrangers ont été émus de nos chants” 

engger, P. 16. 

Journals are much employed at Hofwyl, and probably with 
great advantage. Besides the health-register to which we 
have already alladed, ond a daily account kept by Vehrli of 
the hours of work, of the labour performed by each individual, 
of his character, talents and progress, each of the elder boys 
write separate journals, to which a part of the Sunday morn- 
ings is devoted. ‘These entries generally comprise a short ac- 
count of the labours of the preceding week—agricultural 
occurrences —observations on vegetation—notes on what has 
been read or heard—and when other matter fails, a song or 
drawing is occasionally substituted *, 





—_e 


“ ® The following passage from one of these journals is dated September, 181%. 
The writer had been a common beggar before arriving at Hofwyl. ‘ La sémaine 
derniére on m’envoya on soir faire un message i Bucksée. Je remarquai en pas- 
sant une belic pomme que j'aurais pu prendre et qui me fit bien envie ; cependant 
je u’y touchai pas. Quand je revins de Buchsée je revis la pomme, et elle me fit 
encore plus @envie ; maisen regardant autour de moi j¢ vis le ciel étoilé et la 
tune qui venoit de se lever ; alors lenvie de prendre la pomme me passa.”” “The 
muon suddenly rising, as if to witness the'action the child was on the point of 
comantting, probably awakened in his mind the sentiment of the superintendiag 
_eyeof Providence’ [t is a curious illustration of the passage in Juvenal, 

Nocte quidem, sed luna videt, sed sidera testes 

lateuduut oculos,—— 
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The rapid progress of these children, or Vehrii's boys, as 
they are generally called at Hofwyl, and the zeal with which 
they appear to follow their various pursuits, must be attributed 

rtly to the circumstance of study not being the erm ob- 
ject, but merely accessary to labour, and parily to the judici- 
ous management of Velirli, who loses no opportunity of com- 
municating useful knowledge, and spares no pains to present 
it in an agreeable form, His first care is to develope their un- 
derstandings, and then to treat them like intelligent creatures. 
Their powers of reasoning, observation and judgment. are 
called inte action; they are encouraged to put questions on 
any subject which occurs, provided it does not interrapt the 
work in hand; and as far as is possible, the rationale of every 
thing on which they are occupied, is explained to them. 


*« Vous me demanderez comment je m’y prends pour instruire 
mes enfans. Beaucoup d’autres gens m’ont déja adressé cette 
— Je reponds que j’instruis mes enfans a toutes les heures 

ujour. Sans nuire beaucoup 4 la plupart des travaux, j'y méle 
une conversation qui puisse les instruire. Egalement on causeroit 
tout en travaillant. Je trouve qu’en plein champ et au milieu de 
la belle pature, j’ai beaucoup plus de moyens pour exercer l’atten- | 
tion et la réflexion de mes enfans, pour aiguiser leur esprit 
d’observation, et leur desix d'apprendre, que |’on n’en a dans les 
écoles ou les enfans sont entassés entre quatre murailles sombres, 
et disposés au découragement et a la paresse ; les miens sont gais, 
actifs, et laborieux......QOn peut reunir l’instruction a tous les 
travaux de la maip, mais non pas la méme instruction avec tous. 
. +... Comme l’esprit de !homme n'est jamais en repos, et surtout 
celui des enfans, ainsi que j'en ai l'experience, il faut occuper leur 
pensée de choses utiles, C’est dans ce but que j’ai commencé & 
chercher & connoitre dans lentretien du soir quel étoit celui de 
mes enfans qui pendant la journée avoit le plus appris, le mieux 
observé, et le plus retenu. J’ai trouvé cette marche trés bonne, 
parce qu’elle leur donne a l'envi le désir d’observer. J'entends 
souvent dire aux uns et aux autres,—ah, ah, je sats bien 
chose, ... c’est bon; jai quelque chose duns esprit que je dirat ce 
soir a Vehrli. Je leur donne aussi souvent le matin un probléme 
& résoudre. Par exemple je dirai a l’un, ‘ trouve moi dans la 
journée vingt substantifs qui commencent par un a, et qui soient 
des choses que l’on voit dans une maison bien reglée’ Je dis a 
un autre, ‘ trouve moi dans la journée vingt-cing substantifs qui 
soient des choses qu’on ne voit qu’en regardant au’ ciel,’ & un 
troisigme, je lui donnerai pour probléme de trouver dans le jour 
trente adjectifs qui puissent s’associer au mot maison... .. Pourla 
geographie, voici les petits problémes qui sont applicables : ‘ nomme 
moi douze villes de la Suisse dont les lettres initiales soient dans 
lordre de l'alphabet, et-dis-moi dans quel canton elles sont situées.’ 
:+...J’en fais autaot pour les rivicres, les montagnes, les vallées, 
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et les lacs, On verra en suivant cette méthode, combien les 
progrés des cléves dans cette étude seront rapides, sans rien sacri- 
fier ) Bars uccupations manuelles. De cette maniére pendant 
qu’ils travaillent dans les champs, leur esprit est en activité; dans 
les heures de relache, ils cherchent les noms sur la carte, ou ils 
prient le maitre de les leur indiquer L’exercise suivant n’est 

as moins utile. Mes enfans, vous me donnerez chacun cing 
problémes d’arithmétique 4 résoudre. Voyons lequel me donnera 
le probléme le plus curieux, et leque! jugera le mieux si j’ai su 
m’en tirer. I] est intéressant de voir comment les enfans dans ces 
casla savent inventer des problémes piquans. Quand nous tra- 
vaillons dans les champs sur la méme ligne, j’occupe souvent mes 
enfans 4 épeler les mots...... En glanant ... j’avois soin de me 
placer au milieu du rang. ‘Tous les objets qui tomboient sous les 
sens des enfans étoient des occasions de conversation. L’un, par 
exemple, découvroit un insecte inconnu, et m’en demandoit le 
nom. D ‘autres faisoient la méme chose pour des plantes ou pour 
des pierres ; j’en prenois occasion d’instruire les autres.’’ Rengger, 
p- 28. 


This is all very intelligible, and practically useful, but it 
requires a superintendant with Vehrli’s talent for education, 
in order to obtain the results which it is capable of producing. 


We have given the system itself in Vehrli’s own words, and 
his own journal shall now supply our readers with some illus- 
trations of the effects of his management. 


“ Samuel a dit a ses camarades, Je pense 4 une énigme que je 
veux vous donner: Qu’est-ce gue c’est qu'on n’attrape jamais quand 
méme on courtaprés? Jorg a dit tout de suite, C'est notre ombre. 
I} avoit observe que Samuel couroit aprés son ombre en faisant. des 
sauts pour la dépasser, en sorte qu’il pouvoit ais¢ment deviner. 
Mais Madorli a pris la parole et a dit, L’énigme est mauvaise ; 
tenez, regardez; et en méme temps il s’est tourné et s'est mis a 
courir contre le soleil en disant, n’ai-je pas dépassé mon ombre @ 
présent? ..... Georges racontoit que ses parens avoient un cousin 
riche et qui n’avoit point d’enfans, en sorte qu’ils en hériteroient 
probablement une ferme considérable, et que comme lui, Georges 
servit appelé un jour 4 gouverner cette ferme, il vouloit tacher de 
devenir un bon agriculteur 4 Hofwyl. Il s’étendoit avec com- 
plaisance sur ce sujet, et revenoit souvent 4 dire qu'il seroit telle 
et telle chose quand il auroit la ferme de son cousin. Ses cama- 
rades commencérent 4 se moquer de lui, et Madorli lui dit, Ecoute, 
quand tu seras un riche laboureur, tu me prendras pour ton mattre- 
valet, n'est-ce pas ?—et moi pour ton valet de pré, ajouta Ammon. 
Je retiens la e de valet de chambre, dit encore Samuel. Alors 
ils se mirent tous arire. Georges fut fort déconcerté, et depuis ce 
temps-la il ne s’est plus vanté de ses espérances de fortune... «+ - 
Ammon fait souvent une. chose. laquelle les autres ne pensent 
point, a Ja fin d’une journée de travail, quand il me voit seul, il 
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vient me demander s’il a bien fait, si je suis content de lui; ou 
bien il me dit qu’il croit avoir été diligent a faire sa tache. Ammon 
s'est fortifié ici pour le corps et pour l’ame. En Janvier 1814, un 
jour que nous étions a travailler dans le marais, il lui tomba sur le 
pied une grosse motte de terre gelée. I] eut bien envie de pleurer, 
mais il se retint et se mit a dire, Je ne sens pas le mal. Les Suisses 
sont durs comme du bois.” 


- Many pleasing traits are in circulation of the dispositions 
which kindness and judicious treatment have produced in chil- 
dren taken promiscuously from the class of beggars and vaga- 
bonds. One day inthe gleaning season, when Mr, Fellenberg 
was obliged to go to Berne, one of the Nag a of his pupils, a 
child of eight years old, formed the plan of surprising him on 
his return with four baskets of gleaned corn. Night came, 
and Vehrli returned home, leaving the child alone in the 
field, intent on completing his voluntary task. As soon as 
Mr. Fellenberg returned from Berne, he went according to 
his custom to visit his school of industry, and having learnt 
what had passed, proceeded straight to the gleaning field. 
The child was so intent on his work, that he did not imme- 
peng! aap the approach of his master: but on turning 
round, he gave a cry of joy, and ran into his arms, presentin 
him at the same time with bis fourth basket, well filled wi 
the produce of his labour. Another pupil, named Samuel 
Hunziger, arrived at Hofwyl for*the first time in the middle 
of winter. No one knew from whence he came, and no en- 
treaties could prevail upon him to tell the name of his parents, 
or the place of his birth. On the first day of the year, all the 
children, except Samuel, were occupied in writing to their 
friends, For many weeks he persisted in his silence, avoid- 
ing all questions and conversation, and seeming to have 
something on bis mind which he was afraid of disclosing. At 
last, about two months after his admission, he told Vehrli 
that he wanted to write to his mother, confessing that he had 
run away from her, and had been advertised in one of the 
public papers. - Vehrli says in his journal, 


Tl lui avouoit ses torts et en demandoit le pardon de tout son 
ceeur, Il lui disoit combien il se trouvoit heureux & Hofwyl. Sa 
mére lui répondit le mois suivant. Elle lui dépeignoit les angoisses 
et les inquiétudes qu'elle avoit éprouvées & son occasion. Elle 
remercioit la Providence qui l’avoit conduit; disoit-elle, comme 
par la main d’un ange, auprés de M, Fellenberg.” 


His brother, a remarkably heavy boy, was afterwards re- 
ceived into the a The first day after his arrival, 
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Samuel sat up till midnight to mend his clothes ; he then took. 
upon himself the charge of helping him in his work, and dar- 
ing the hours of recreation, endeavoured to teach him to jump 
and ciimb, ‘a fin,” says Vehrli, “ de le rendre plus agile.” One 
day, when the children were all employed to 

poppy seed, ore of the youngest mixed, through inadvert- 
ence, some of the empty poppy heads with others which had 
not been seeded. Vehrli reproved them for their negli > 
and inquired who had made the mistake. All were silent; 
but soon after, when he was at a little distance, one of them 
said to the child who had been in fault, c'est toi qui avois 
fait la faute, prends garde de ne pas recommencer. When 
one of the pup:!s was on the point of leaving Hofwyl, it was 
proposed by the rest to collect a small purse for him, and ap- 
~ plication was made to Vebrli to be allowed to shew their 
companion this last act of kindness; and at another time, 
when one was seized with a serious illness, a discussion arose 
who should be allowed to nurse him, and on his becoming 
convalescent, all were anxious in their intervals of leisure to 
flock round his bed, in order to procure him such amusement 
as he was capable of receiving. Mr. Pictet also, whom none 


who know will suspect of exaggeration, bears decided testi- 
mony to the existence of this spirit of kindness. 


“® Une circonstance satisfaisante i-observer encore parmi eax, 
c'est l'esprit de bienveillancé et de concorde qui les lie. Ils 
s'aiment et s’entr’aident; ils ignorent les disputes; les plus forts 
intruisent et protégent Jes petits; les plus anciens et les plus 
eapables secondent Vehrli dans la tache dinstruire les nouveaux 
venus, et de leur inculquer promptement l’esprit et les habitudes 
de la communauté. Ce que j’ai dit de l'autre institut est égale- 
ment applicable a celui-ci: un éléve qui a tort ne peut jamais 
trouver d’appui parmi ses camarades: il s‘isole en mononet a sou 
devoir, 4 moins qu'il n'avoue promptement sa faute au bon Vehrii. 
C'est aussi_ce qu'il ne manque point de faire, sir qu’il est, en 
montrant son repentir, d'étre accueilli & bras ouverts, et de recevoir 
des conseils pour devenir meilleur et plus heureux.”’ Pictet, p. 25. 


These are encouraging, and, we think, honest accounts of 
the influence which order and judicious management have had 
on the minds of individuals, by no means favourably circame - 
stanced for such an experiment. We are free to confess, 
that our own prejudices were decidedly opposed to the highly 
coloured reports which bave sometimes reached us of the 
Strict union and primitive harmony to be remarked in this 
tumily of love; but we think there is enough in the accounts 
before us, written by plain and practical men, and ina spirit 
ef good faith and simplicity, to convince the most sceptical, 
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iat much real, and, we trast, lasting good, has beon pro= 
duced, notwithstanding many obstacles, to whieh Mr. Fellen+ 
berg’s plan was exposed, 

Before we take leave of the Hofwyl establishments, it is 
incuinbent upon us to advert to the principles which — 
to form the ground-work of the religious instruction. T 
pamphlets before us do not supply the direct information 
on the subject which might be wished ; but from all we have 
heard and read, we have no hesitation in saying, that Uni- 
tarianism is the basis of Mr. Fellenberg’s system. ‘There is 
not indeed the positive evidence which was adduced against 
Pestalozzi in the last number,—but there are presumptive 
symptoms, which cannot leave a doubt upon the mind of an 
attentive inquirer. For instance, Deists and Unitarians 
nerally magnify the importance of what is called the golden 
rule, for the sake of giving plausibility to the fatal error of 
considering the regulation of social life as the only end of 
religion. Now, the whole course of instruction given by Mr. 
Fellenberg seems to be directed to this point—the benevolent 
character of the Gospel precepts is studiously enforced—the 
temporal happiness of mankind is represented as the prin- 
cipal, if not the only object, of Clirist’s mission doctrines are 
systematically kept out of view—«a most disproportionate im- 
portance is attached to the natural evidences—and revelation 
appears to be considered rather as an accessary, than as a 
principal, in all the proofs of Christianity. The Bible is so 
far from being reverenced as THE Book, in which the young 
Christian “ might know the certainty of those things in 
which he had been instructed,” that it appears to be stadied 
rather as a portion of history, than as ‘‘ the werd which 
maketh wise unto salvation.” It is received rather “‘ as the 
word of men,” and not “ as it is in truth, the word of God, 
which effectually worketh also in them ‘ that believe.” 
L’ Histoire Sainte, it is said, n'est cependant negligée 
dans le cours des études historiques d Hofwyl. On the other 
hand, as if to make amends for having included the Holy 
Scriptures among the other historical researches of the place, 
it is coldly acknowledged that they render essential service in 
the course of religious instruction. Eile rend des services 
essentiels dans le cours de Uinstruction religieuse. We bave 
hot se learned the Oracles of God, as to consider them of 
subordinate consequenee, and as rendering only essential 
services. We have, been taught to look upon them not only 
as ‘* profitable for.doctrine, tor reproof, for correction, for 
iustruction in righteousness,” “a as suited and sufficient, 
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and specially designed to direct the whole behaviour, and to 
¢ fect the man of God.” 

» same principles which make the Bible a secondary 
agent in religious education, lead to the undervaluing of the 
doctrinal parts of Christianity, or to the dispensing with them 

ether. Quoiqu’on ne leur enseigne par un systeme com- 

t de doctrine, on fait entrer dans leur instruction toutes 

idées sur la Divinité et la Providence qui sont propor- 
tionnées a leur ge. But though it is undoubtedly true, that 
all the truths of revelation are not of equal importance, that 
some are fundamental and initiatory, while others are for 
“ building up” and “‘ stablishing” the “‘ spiritual house,” we 
have yet to learn that our contracted views and limited capa- 
cities are the proper measure of their comparative value, or 
that any may be set aside and discarded entirely from our 
code of faith. If it is declared by an unerring witness, that 
the belief of certain things is absolutely necessary to salvation, 
they who shall acquiesce in partial views and “‘ an incomplete 
system of doctrine,” are not only in great danger of being 
*“ unstable and unlearned” in the school of Christ, but of in- 
earring the guilt of “ leaning to their own understandings,” 
and of rejecting the ‘‘ sure testimony of God.” 

When allusion is made in the accounts of Hofwyl to the 
second person of the Trinity, it is not that he may be repre- 
‘sented as ‘‘ the way, the truth, und the life,” by whom alone 
man cometh to the Father—it is not that his name may be 
set forth as the only one “‘ under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved”—it is not to shew “ the record, 
that God hath given us eternal life, and that life is in his 
Son”—but it is to inculcate, that God has had such good-will 
towards men, as to send his only Son into the world, in order 
to reveal his will and to improve our morals. Il a eu tant de 
bonté pour les hommes, qu'il a envoyé son fils unique sur la 
terre pour nous faire connoitre sa volonté et pour nous 
rendre meilleurs. Can it then be supposed that the promul- 
oo of a purer code of morality was the main object of the 

ivine incarnation—that the Son of God was ‘‘ manifested in 
the flesh”—endured the scorn and contradiction of sinners— 
drank the bitter cup to the very dregs—was “ bruised,” 
“ stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted,” “‘ brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter,” ‘‘ cut off out of the land of the 
living”—rose again from the dead—ascended into heaven— 
merely for the sake of informing mankind, that God approved 
honesty, temperance, truth, and kindness, and disapproved 
the contrary vices? Was that instance of God's ene 
love, which, in the judgment of the Apostle, was “ the great 

; 
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mystery of godliness,” the mere annunciation to the world of 
the divine will, and the declaration of his attributes, 
revealed by the successive missions of his prophets? Was 
there no satisfaction of his justice, no imputation of righ-. 
teousness, intended by the sacrifice on the cross? Is it 
fitting that the Redeemer should be represented in no higher 
light than as “ the most perfect model which man can 
choose” —le plus parfait modéle qu'on puisse CHOISIR! Is it 
thus that the Christian can be taught his obligations to a Sa- 
viour, ‘ who loved him and redeemed him to God with his 
blood?” Is it thus that he can be shewn how to found his 
morality upon a right basis—to enforce it with a steady view 
to scriptural motives—and to bring it under such influence 
and impressions, as form the essential principles of the Chris- 
tian temper and character? If such be the fruits of an his- 
torical study of the Bible, and of an incomplete system of 
doctrine, revelation must indeed be “ a price put into the 
hands of a fool to get wisdom, who has no heart to it.” : 
. Thus much our sense of duty has compelled us to say 
respecting the liar tenets which Mr. Fellenberg appears 
to hold on religious subjects. We are conscientiously of 
opinion, that all education, which has not genuine Christianity 
for its basis, is dangerous, and under this conviction, the 
defectiveness of this part of his system has been honestly 
pointed out. At the same time, his benevolence and dis- 
interestedness are above all praise; and we are happy to 
learn, that he has lately been rewarded in the manner most 
acceptable to his feelings, by the grant of a perpetual charter 


for the favourite object of his establishment, the School of 
Industry. 





Art. VII. Correspondance Inédite de 1 Abbé Ferdinand 
Galiani, Conseiller du Roi de Naples, avec Madame 
D'Epinay, le Baron d Holbach, le n de Grimm, et 


autres Personnages célébres, du XVHI Siecle. Paris. 
1818. 


Tur Abbé Galiani, we believe, is little otherwise known 
in this country than by the letters which Grimm has inserted 
in his correspondence, and the occasional mention of his 
name which occurs in the various memoirs which relate to 
the. time of his residence at Paris; a sufficiently detailed ab- 
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count of his life and writings by M. Ginguené js prefixed ta 
these volames, from which, tor the information of our readers, 
we shall extract the more important particulars. These, in- 
deed, are few, and of no great interest in themselves, as 
might he expected in the life of a man of letters. The man 
himself, however, was neither in his character, or his abili- 
ties, of an ordinary stamp, and we think has clearly a olaim 
to be better known. 
He was born, 1728, at Chieti, in the lower Abruzzo, and 
educated for the church at Naples, by his uncle, an Arch- 
bishop of Tarentum. Here he very early distinguished him- 
self by various publications, serious and pleasant; among 
others, by a dissertation upon Vesuvius, which he presented 
to Pope Benedict XIV. accompanied by a large collection, 
the first that had been attempted to be made of volcanic 
specimens, inscribing on one of the cases ‘‘ Beatissime Paier, 
fac ut lapides isti panes fant.” His Holiness seems to 
have been so much more struck by the aptness, than the im- 
propriety of the allusion, that he rewarded the donor with a 
benefice worth 400 ducats, in the canonica of Amalfi, in 
addition to the preferments which the interest of bis uncle 
had before obtained for him. He next busied himself, much 
to his credit, as an antiquary, in the Herculanean researches ; 
but the obvious bent of his genius led him to subjects con- 
nected with commerce and political economy. .Already, at * 
the age of one and twenty, he had published a very able work, 
“ Sulla Moneta ;” and he subsequently gave such indications 
of his capacity in this way, that after some employment in the 
State Chancery, he obtained, in 1759, the appointment of 
Secretary of the Embassy in France. This enviable post he 
occupied for nearly ten years, as mach to the satisfaction of 
his court, as to his own delight, and to that of all with whom 
he associated at Paris, where the memory still lives in tradi- 
tion of “ the piguant and originality of bis conversation, the 
wit of his repartees, and thet vivacity of -gesticulation which 
rendered stil more remarkable the extreme littleness of his 
person, and the excessive’ mobility of his countenance.” In- 
deed it is easy to infer from his letters, his peculiar fitness to 
excel in society: they abundantly indicate the re-union of 
almost every conceivable requisite for that species of success. 
This course of enjoyment continued with little other inter- 
ruption than that of a visit 6f a few nionths to England, 
whither he had been invited by his friend, the Marquis 
Caracciolo, then Ambassador at our court. At length, in 
1769, he was recalled, very much to his regret, to fill the 
place of Conseiller de Commerce at Naples ; and here beging 
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the correspondence before us, which comes down to the year 
1781, directed almost wholly to Madame D’Epinay. On 
leaving Paris, he consigned to his friends for publication his 
little book, entitled Dialogues sur le Commerce des Bleds; 
the appearance of which created much sensation at the time 
and which stil] continues to be, throughout the greater art 
of Europe, the work by which its author is best known, ‘The 
controversy upon the subject of the Corn Laws then raa 
high jn France. In 1764, the economists had succeeded in 
obtaining a repeal of the edict prohibiting the exportation of 
corn, which had remained in force we beljeye ever since the 
time of Colbert. The repeal, as might have been expected, 
was followed in the first instance by a considerable rise if 
price, and scarcity; and the general policy of the measure 
continued to be the subject of vehement dispute. Galiani’s 
object seems to have been the adoption of a middle-term be- 
tween the system of unrestricted exportation, and absolute 
prohibition, by imposing a duty npon exported corn; and 
this scheme, which appears sufficiently reasonable, he en- 
forces in his book, which presents a singular combination of 
acute reasoning, and delightful pleasantry, ) 
The easel of his life he spent at Naples; dividing his 
time almost wholly between his literary pursuits, and the 
duties of his several offices ; which, although sufficiently ho- 
nourable and lucrative, contributed little to console him for 
the loss of the social enjoyments he had left behind him at 
Paris. To that place be seems to have cast a longing» linger- 
ing look to the very last; and indeed it is not difficult to yn- 
derstand the motives of his regrets, or to enter into the some 
liar irksomeness of the situation in which he must have found 
himself in his own country. He was evidently a man of a 
strongly social turn, eminently qualified to delight in society, 
and to relish the applause and distinction resulting from the 
display of that kind of excellence. Fond of talk and discus- 
sion upon every subject, ahove all on those connected with 
letters or politics, he could only be in his element among the 
circles of a great capital, where topics of literary or politir 
cal interest were of constant occurrence. It is impossible, 
we think, not to sympathize with the desolate feelings with 
which such a man, excluded as he was by his profession from 
all the occupations and resources of domestic life, must have 
left Paris at the period, which has been considered tliat of 
its acmé, in social refinement, to pass the rest of his days in 
the intellectual barrenness of a place like Naples, In his 
Letters, he continually dwells on the tedium of his life at 
that place. In one part he says, ioe . 
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Que fuites-vous, mon cher Baron? Vous amusez-vous? La 
Baronne se porte-t-elle bien? Comment vont vos enfans? La 
philosophie, dont vous ¢tes la maitre-d'hitel, mange-t-elle toujours 
d’un aussi bon appétit ? 

** Pour moi je m’ennuie mortellement ici. Je ne vois personne 
que deux on trois Francais qui sont ici. Je suis le Gulliver revenu 
du pays des Houynhmms, qui ne fit plus société qu’avec ses deux 
chevaux. Je vais rendre des visites de devoirs aux femmes des 
deux ministres d’état et des finances. Et puis je dors ou je réve. 
Quelle vie! Rien n’amuse ice. Point d’édits; point de reduc- 
tions ; point de retenues ; point de suspension de paiement : la vie 
y est d’une uniformité tuante. On ne dispute de rien, pas méme 


de religion. Ah! mon cher Paris! Ah! que je le regrette !” 
Tom. I. P. 48. 


And afterwards, 


“* Vous me demandez si j’ai lu ’abbé Raynal? Non. Mais pour- 
quoi? Parce que je n’ai plus ni le temps ni le gout de la lecture. 
Lire tout seul sans avoir & qui parler, avec qui disputer ou briller, 
ou écouter, ou se faire écouter; c'est impossible: [Europe est 
morte pour moi: on m’a amis a la Bastille. J’appartiens au régne 
végétal 4 présent; et je me vois dans un désert, environne de 
souches, de poutres et de ces truncus inutile lignum dont je vous 
faire de temps a autre de Priapes.”? Tom. II. P. 72. 


Again, in a more serious mood, on hearing of the death of 
a friend ; 


Je les ai regus en mémetemps. Ainsi j'ai tardé huit jours & 


_apprendre Ja facheuse nouvelle de notre pauvre marquis. Ne vous 
étonnez pas: je n’y ai pas été a beaucoup prés aussi sensible que 
j’aurais cru moi-méme, Ce phénoméne m’a étonné, a pensé me 
faire horreur 4 moi-méme, et j’ai voulu en approfondir la cause. 
Ce n’est pas l’absence; ce n’est pas que mon cceur soit changé ni 
endurci, c’est qu’on n’a d’attachement & la vie d’autrui qu’en pro- 
pipes de l’attachement qu’on a a la sienne; et on n’est attaché 
la vie qu’en proportion des plaisirs qu’elle nous cause. J’entends 

A présent pourquoi ces paysans meurent tranquillement, et voient 
mourir les autres stupidement. Un homme envoyé a Bicétre pour 
toujours, apprendrait toutes les morts de l’univers sans regret. 
Voila la cause de la valeur militaire, de la vie dure d'une campagne. 
On se bat bravement aprés une nuit d’hiver passée au bivouac; on 
méprise également sa vie et celle des autres; on en est ennuyé. 
Ainsi si vous avez pleuré plus que moi, c’est une marque certaine 
que, malgré les chagrins et les malheurs, votre vie 4 Paris est moins 
insipide que la mienne 4 Naples, od rien en m’attache, excepté 
deux chats que j’ai auprésde moi, dont l’un s’étant égaré hier par 
la faute de mes gens, je suis entré en fureur; j’ai congédié tout 
mon monde. Heureusement il a été trouvé ce matin, sans quoi je 
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me serais pendu de désespoir. Voila mon état: et voye# Vous. 
méme ce qui vaut mieux du chagrin ou de l'insipidité?”? Tom. II, 
P, 73. 


He long persisted to flatter hitaself with the hope of re- 
visiting Paris. In the meanwhile, he sought occupation in 
the attentive discharge of his official functions, which latterly 
became numerous and important, devoting his leisure to va- 
rious literary labours, and continuing to maintain an active 
correspondence with his friends abroad; among others with 
Caracciolo, a man of talents and habits remarkably congenial 
to his own. 

Of his, works, which are chiefly in Italian, the greater part 
yet remain in manuscript. ‘The most remarkable seems to 
have been a treatise, apparently suggested to him by his 
passion for Horace. ‘“‘ Des instincts on des goiits habituels 
de Uhomme, ou principes du droit de la nature et des gens 
tirés des potsies d Horace.” It is divided into three books, 
treating severally of the natural tastes of man, of his habits, 
and of primitive laws, and the whole system, as we are told, 
the facts, the maxims, the theories are demonstrated by pas- 
sages from Horace, without the intervention of any author, 
philosopher, or other authority whatsoever. His incessant 
application of mind contributed to hasten the decay of a con- 
stitution that was naturally weak. In 1785, he was warned 
of his decline by a stroke of apoplexy. In the following year 
he tried the benefit of a tour to Venice ; but his end was now 
rapidly approaching, and, after sickighe with much solem- 
nity, as we are told, the usual offices of his religion, he died, 
in October 1787, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

We fear our readers will hardly thank us, for these details 
of a life so little chequered by change or adventure. How- 
ever, we shall not detain them much longer by any speculation 
on his character, which notwithstanding all his amusing quali- 
ties, in no degree strikes us as amiable. ‘This seems to have been 
equally the sentiment of his contemporaries in general. Le 
reste du monde, says he, me donne plus desprit que de cwur, 
et Dieu voulut qu’ils euussent raison; an account which ap- 

pears sufficiently confirmed by his correspondence. We 
fancy we can discern through all his gaiety and his philo- 
sophy, a substratum of impatience and selfishness, of which 
the effect is by no means prepossessing. Much allowance 
must, no doubt, be made for the circumstances of discontent 
under which he was writing ; but still the impression remains, 
and is not a little corroborated by his parade of Machiavelian 
principles in politics, as well as by the air of mockery and 
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mistrust with which he constantly speaks of all the higher and 
better motives of human conduct. A tone which does not in 
him, appear to have been affectation, and certainly does as 
little credit to his head as to his heart. With respect to his 
abilities, as we know little or nothing of the various produc- 
tions enumerated above, we have no other grounds for form. . 
ing an opinion than the volumes before us. After all, per. 
haps, we need not desire better, The art of book-making, 
like all others of mechanical: resource, has been brought to 
such a point of perfection, that it frequently requires more 
than ordinary discrimination of tact to discern what propor- 
tion the actual talent and learning of a writer bears to the 
parent display, he may make of such qualities in his book, 
ut in correspondence, in sume measure, as in conversation, 
we come rather closer to our man, and seldom fail, with rea- 
sonable opportunity for observation, of forming a pretty accu- 
rate estimate of the general power and compass of his mind ; 
the natural tone, and as it were, tension of which, is in fact as 
distinctly betrayed by his way of talking on ordinary occa- 
sions and common subjects, as under any other circumstances 
whatever, | 
Judging of Galiani by this kind of criterion, our opinion of 
his general ability, would, upon the whole, be very favour- 
able. The Letters are unquestionably those of a mani of very 
considerable talent and cleverness, endowed with uncommon 
activity and acuteness of mind, which he employs in specula- 
tion upon every class of subjects, thinking always for himself, 
and therefore, always originally ; for the rest, evidently tainted 
with that propensity to paradox in his mode of viewing and 
stating things, so commonly distinguishable in men of wit 
and quick parts, and which, in his instance, was probably fos- 
tered by his long habits of Parisian society, ere the ob- 
ject of a man’s morning studies and speculations was little else 
than to briller in the circle of clever women and men of letters ; 
that were to be assembled in the evening; to surprise.or amuse 
was the business of the night ; and provided this momentary 
effect was produced, few troubled their heads to inquire with 
what expense of truth or accuracy it was purchased. He _ 
does not seem to have preserved much system in his opi- 
nions ; in fact, any scruples of this kind, might have been an 
inconvenient restraint upon that love of effect which he clearly 
consulted in the notions he takes up. But, independently of 
this, he does not strike us to have been a man of any great 
comprehensiveness of mind, or capable of embracing in hi 
view much beyond the immediate bearings and relations of 
the subjects which come under his consideration. Withia 
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this narrower field his apergus are in general remarkably clear, 
and often more sound and just than one would at first sight be 
disposed to infer, judging from the epigrammatic way in which 
he puts things, and the tone of tranchant paradox which he 
aflects—a manner which never fails to excite our suspicion. 

The style of the Letters we think singularly good; clear, 
lively, unaffected, conversational, it approaches very near to 
our notions of perfection in this species of literature. With 
respect to niceties in the language, we are of course ill-fitted 
to furm a judgment ; but the Abbé evidently wrote French with 
extraordinary ease and precision. Yet it is probable, that, 
his Letters contain many expressions that betray the pen of a 
foreigner. But however aging this circumstance may 
occasionally have been to the purity of his idiom, in one res- . 
pect we think it bas been productive of ys We 
fancy that we can perceive a degree of force, of freshness, of 
originality, in the general tone and construction of the style, 
which it belonged only to a foreigner to. infuse. He com- 
plains somewhere, of his utter inability to write a letter of 
compliment in French, or to tura the phrases commonly in; 
cident to the confection of that kind of address. We do not 
know whether it be not the total absence of any thing ap- 
proaching to this phraseology, that contributes as much as 
any thing to the general charm of these letters, and to ex; 
plain that peculiarity in their style, which we have remarked 
upon as so refreshing. 

There is one circumstance in this correspondence, of which 
we must warn our readers, though with many it may a good 
deal diminish the interest they would otherwise take in it. 
The Letters were manifestly, and indeed professedly intended 
to be read, not merely by those to whom they are addressed, 
but by the whole cifcle, ‘with which the writer had been con- 
nected at Paris. ‘‘ My Epistles,” sayy he, are “‘ ecclesia 
est Parisiis”—and he continually enjoins that they should be 
communicated to all his friends ; moreover he had clearly an 
eye to their future publication, and with this view, he takes 
ho pains to conceal his anxiety that they should be carefully 
preserved. The following passage is amusingly decisive as to 
this point. ! : Son 


** Vous savez bien, ma belle dame, que notre correspondance, 
aprés notre mort commune, sera imprimée. . Quel plaisir pour 
nous! Comme cela nous divertira! Or, je travaille de toute ma 
force & faire en sorte que mes lettres l’emportent sur les votres, et 
je commence’ & me flatter d’y réussir. "On remarquera dans les 
votres un peu trop de monotonie d’amitié toujours tendre, toujours 
affectueuse, toujoiirs caressante, toujours applaudissante : au con- 
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traire, les miennes auront une vartiété charmante ; quelquefois je 
vous dis des injures, quelquefois des sarcasmes; j’ai une humeur 
de chien, et méme quelquefois je commence sur un ton et je finis 
sur un autre ; et toujours je me portebien.”” Tom. II. P. 185. 


The volumes therefore have little pretensions to the inte- 
rest arising from that tone of unpremeditated effusion, and 
careless confidence which forms, no doubt, a principal charm 
in this kind of reading. Galiani evidently laid himself out for 
excellence in this way, and sat down expressly to compose a 
clever, amusing letter. Yetin reality, the effect of all this is 
neither so apparent, nor so unpleasant, as might be expected. 
His nataral facility is such, that we perceive no indication of 
effort. His taste secures him from any tendency to false 
wit or forced conceits, and he never, like Pope or Pliny, 
affects les grands sentimens, or betrays any anxiety to pass 
himself off with his friends, or with posterity for a wiser, or 
wittier, or better person than he really thought himself. 

But it is certainly high time that we should enable our 
readers, in some measure, to judge for themselves on all 
these matters. We are alittle embarrassed in the business 
of selection, for in fact, one letter is very mach like another ; 
they are almost all written in the same unfailing strain of wit, 
gaiety, and good sense. Our extracts will, therefore, be 
taken very much at random, and considered less as illustra- 
trative of the best parts of the book, than of its general tone 
and tenor. ; 

The earlier Letters are full of regrets on leaving Paris, 


and of anxiety respecting the publication of his dialogues. 
In his first he begins 


“« Mon voyage a éte trés-heureux sur la terre et sur l’onde; il a 
méme été d’un bonheur inconcevable. Je n’ai eu jamais chaud, et 
j’ai toujours eu le vent arriére sur le Rhéne et sur la mer. I] pa- 
rait que tout me pousse 4 m’éloigner de tout ce que j’aime dans le 
monde. L’héroisme sera donc bien plus grand et bien plus mémo- 
rable  vaincre les élémens, Ja nature, les dieux conspirés, et re- 
tourner A Paris. Puis Paris est ma patrie; on aura beau m’en 
exiler, j’y retomberai. Attendez-moi dans la rue Fromenteau, au 

uatriéme sur le derriére, chez la nommée .... . fille majeure. La 

emeure le plus grand génie de notre Age, en pension, 4 trente 
sous par jour ; et ilsera heureux. Quel plaisir que de délirer !” 
Tom. [. P. 4. 

** J’ai envoyé, par le prince Pignatelli, saluer mon cher ami 

Schomberg. S'il se lamente de yy absence, je jure comme un 
adier sur la sienne: il en agit en militaire, et moi en abbé.— 

our me consoler, je lis les pensées sur la tactique, par M. de Silva, 
qui allonge les bajonnettes et raccourcit les fus pour mieux 
réussir & la guerre; comme les Jésuites allongeaient le Credo et 
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raccourcissaient le Décalogue, pour mieux réussir dans le monde; 
et je cause ensuite de ce quej’ai lu avec mon cher Schomberg, qui 
ne m’écoute pas. Oui, ventresaint-gris, je reviendrai, dussé-je 
sacrifier tout. 11] m’est impossible de vivre autrement, et c’est bien 
égal de mourir de froid 4 Paris, ou d’ennui 4 Naples, 

«« Aimez-moi, car je le mérite. Dites mille choses de ma part a 
tous mes amis; mais je n’ai pas le cceur de vous les nommer et de 
les passer en revue dans ma téte; car je me jeterais par la fenétre, 
et les étages sont fort hauts ici. Ne dites rien 4 la baronne, car je 
la déteste. Elle aime plus son cheval = moi, quoique je-ne |’aie 
jamais renversée. Adieu.’ Tom, I. P. 7. 

‘‘ Combien les révolutions et les vicissitudes de ce monde sont 
rapides! Me voila passé des transports de colére, de désespoir, de 
chagrin, 4 ceux de la joie, des remercimens et des embrassemens. 
Aussi, si je n’etais que d’une centaine de lieues ¢loigné de mes 
amis, je crois que j’allongerais mes bras et més lévres pour une 
bagatelle de cent lieues; mais pour deux cents je suis votre ser- 
viteur, Enfin, Madame, je suis sous presse. Vive la joie! Mais 
vous qui étes mére, vous devez bien imaginer ce que c'est que le 
ceeur d’un pére. Pourquoi ne pas m’envoyer quelque feuille ?— 
Craignez-vous la dépense de la poste? N’arrétez plus mon impa- 
tience, je vous prie ; envoyez ici 4 l’adresse de M. Reiny, c de 
S. M. Trés-Chretienne, tout ce qu'il y aura d’imprimé deja. Je 
me verrai, je me lirai, je m’extasierai, et je dirai: Possible que 
j'aie eu tant d’esprit ? Qui est-ce qui le croira ?”” Tom. I, P. 10. 


It seems that on their appearance, his ‘‘ Dialogues” were 
violently attacked by certain of the economists, who appa- 
rently misunderstood the purpose of his book, ae tm it 
to tend to a general prohibition of exportation. ‘This bétise 
on their part, peculiarly excites his indignation. But he ap- 
pears to have previously entertained a decided antipathy for 
the whole sect, of which he speaks always in a tone of the 
most bitter and unqualified contempt, expressing his senti- 
ment in a variety of epithet and phrase of which we hardly 
thought the language capable. We have no room to extract 
any specimen of this vituperative talent, though the exercise 
of it has not otherwise than an amusing effect in the book. 
We were about to give a very entertaining proposal of his 
for erecting a statue to himself, in celebration of his triumph 
over this unfortunate fraternity ; but we shall confine ourselves 
to the just and lively remark which he makes at the énd, on 
the language proper for inscriptions. 


“* Ce latin est la langue des inscriptions, et les Francais ne feront 
jamais faire cet autre miracle 4 leur langue. Pour, moi je: n’en’ 
saurais faire que des dialo ou des comédies en prose, et des 
tragédics en vers ; c’est-a-dire toujours des dialogues; et cela est 
naturel, Le langage du peuple le plus social-de l’univers ; le lang- 
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age d'une nation qui parle plus qu’elle ne pense, d’une nation qui 
a besoin de parler pour penser, et qui ne pense que pour parler, 
doit étre le langage le plus dialoguant. Si une inscription était en 
dialogue, elle troublerait le commerce, en arrétant les passans sur 
les grands chemins.” ‘Tom. 1. P. 92. 


There is throughout the volumes a great deal of disquisition 
upon all manner of topics, literary, statistic, and political, and 
always in a strain of great cleverness and acuteness. We give 
the following remarks upon education as a specimen. ‘They 
contain, we think, much truth in a certain sense, though the 
general proposition, stated broadly as he does it, is ridiculous, 
and apparently was intended to be so. 


“ Mon Traite d’éducation est tout fait. Je prouve que l’édu- 
cation est la méme pour I’homme et pour les bétes. Elle se réduit 
toute i ces deux points: Apprendre @ supporter l’injustice , appren- 
dre a scuffrir lennui. Que fait-on faire dans un manége a un 
cheval? Le cheval fait naturellement l’amble, le trot, le gatop, le 
pe ; mais il le fait quand bon Jui semble et selon son plaisir. On 

ui apprend a prendre ses allures malgré lui, contre sa raison (voila 

injustice), et a les continuer deux heures (voila l'ennui.)— 
Ainsi qu'on fasse apprendre ou le latin, ou le grec, ou le 
francais 2 un enfant; ce n’est pas lutilité de la chose qui intéresse ; 
c'est gu’il faut qu'il s‘accoutume A faire Ja volonté d’autrui (et a 
s’ennuyer), et a ctre battu par un étre né son égal (et a souffrir.) 
Lorsqu i] est accoutumé A cela, il est dressé, il est social ; il va dans 
le monde ; il respecte les magistrats, les ministres, les rois (et il ne 
ser plaint plas.) Li exerce les fonctions de sa charge; il est a son 
bureau, on 4 l'audience, ou au corps-de-garde, ou 4 ceil-de-beeuf, 
il biille, reste la, et gagne sa vie. Sil ne fait pas cela, il n’est bon 
2 rien dans }’ordre social. Donc l'éducation n’est que l’élagnement 
des talens naturals pour donner place aux devoirs sociaux. L’¢du- 
cation doit amputer et Glaguer les talens. Si elle ne Je fait pas, vous 
avez le poéte, | improvisateur, le brave, le peintre, le plaisant, l’ori- 
ginal qui amuse et meurt de faim, ne pouvant plus se placer dans 
aucune niche de celles qui existent dans Vordre social. L’ Anglais, 
in nation qui regoit le moins d’education dans l’univers, est par 
consequent la plus grande, la plus embarrassante, et bientdt la plus 
malheureuse de toutes.” Tom. 1. P. 147. 

** Leducation publique pousse & ladémocratie ;]’éducation parti- 
cwitre mine droit au despotisme Point de colléges 4 Constanti- 
nople, en Espagne, en Portugal. Le peu qu'il y en avait dans ces 
pays, Ctait mene par des Jésuites, avec une cruauté qui les déna- 
turait. Au restela régle est vraie en général : toutes les méthodee 
agréables d'appendre aux enfans les sciences sont fausses et ab- 
surdes ; car il n'est pas question d’apprendre ni la géographie, ni la 
goométrie. I] est question de ’accoutumer au travail, c’est-d-dire 
a ennui ; de fixer ses idées sur un objet, etc. Un enfant qui saura 
toutes les capitales de l’univers, n’aura pas Uhabitude de se fixer 
sur un bilan de son revenu et de sa dépense, et M. le géugraphe 
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sera yolé sut la tetre par son maitre-d’hoétel, et fera banqueroute au 
beau milieu de ses capitales. Partez de ces theories; développez- 
les: yous aurez un livre tout contraire 4 celui d’ Emile, et qui n’en 
vaudra que mieux. Mais vous m’avez défendu d'étre jamais mére 
de famille, et voild une heure que je bavarde éducation. Parlons 
d'autre chose,’ Tom. I. P. 149. 


Notwithstanding his abomination of the whole “ canaille 
economique,” as he calls them, he seems disposed to make an 
exception in favour of their celebrated disciple Turgot. We 
were struck by his prediction of the short duration of that 
statesman’s administration. 


“ Enfin M. Turgot est contréleur-général. Il restera trop peu 
de temps en place pour exécuter ses systémes. Son administration 
des finances ressemblera & la Cayenne de son frire. Il punira 
quelques coquins ; il pestera, se fachera, voudra faire le bien, ren- 
contrera des épines, des difficultés, des coquins partout. Le crédig 
diminuera; on le détestera; on dira qu’il n'est pas bon a la beso. 
gne: l’enthousiasme se refroidira ; il se retirera ou on le renverra. 
et on reviendra une bonne fois de l’erreur d’avoir voulu donner ung 
place télle que la sienne, dans une monarchie telle que la vétre, 3 
un homme trés-vertueux et trés-philosophe.” Tom. IL. P. 299, 


We shall add his remarks upon Turgot’s dismission. 


* Vous avez perdu un contrdleur-général, dont on ne dira rien 
_d@ans l'histoire ni en bien ni en mal; le successeur m‘intéresse fort 
em En tout je ne vois pas que vous puissiez avoir un grand 
omme ; car le grand homme de notre siécle doit étre quelque 
chose d’indéfinissable. I] faut qu’il n’ait ni les vertus ni les vices 
dont on parle dans tous les livres de morale. Comme nous som- 
mes parvenus 4 un siécle qui nous rend insupportables, autant les 
maux que les remédes; vous voyez de quelle difficulté il est de 
résoudre ce probléme. Je crois, aprés y avoir long-temps révé, 
que le plus plat homme serait le plus grand homme de notre Age, 
puisqu’il laisserait subsister tous les maux (ce qu’il faut), en se 
donnant toujours l'air de vouloir les guérir (ce qu'il faut aussi). 
Turgot, qui sérieusement voulait guérir, a ¢té culbuté; Terrai, 
qui disait franchement qu'il ne voulait rien guérir, a éte exécré; 
un plat homme dirait tout ce que disait ‘lurgot, et ferait tout ce 
gue faisait Terrai, et cela irait 4 merveille. Ah ca! bon soir. Il 
- deux heures aprés minuit, je' vais me coucher.” | Tom. II, 
- 413. ) 


His own views of governments and politics are suffici- 
ently moderate and reasonable. ‘They lead to the very reverse 
of those notions of perfectibility, and so forth, in which so 
many of the political writers of that day in France were ac- 
customed to indulge. There is, in general, a great deal of 
4 
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strong sense in his observations on these subjects; some of 
which, in favour of their singular merits, we shall venture to 
give at length. 

‘* Assutément je vous dirai que vous avez raison quand vous sou- 
tenez que la politique des anciens ne peut plus nous étre bonne 2 
rien, La nétre doit étre trés-differente. A quelques théories 
générales prés, qui sont restées les mémes, tout a changé :. les dé- 
tails sont differens. Or, les théories générales et rien sont a peu 
prés la méme chose. Les économistes croyaient qu’avec quatre 
gros mots vagues et une douzaine de raisonnemens généraux, on 
savait tout; et je leur ai prouvé qu’ils ne savaient rien, Ainsi, 8i 
votre collégue ne veut pas convenir que la science des détails est 
la seule utile, et s'il ne convient pas que les détails de la politique 
moderne ne ressemblent point aux antiques, dites-lui qu'il est un 
économiste et anéantissez-le.”” ‘Tom. Il. P. 236. 

** Vous avez donc raison, 4 mon avis ; mais vous ne |’avez pas, 
lorsque vous dites que toute la theorie politique se réduit 4 voir 
juste ; car ces sortes de vérités, qu’on a aly en Espagne les sen- 
tences de Pedro Grullo, sont trop générales, trop communes, tro 
plates por étre prononcées sérieusement. Un homme qui dirait 
que le blanc n’est pas noir, ne m’apprendra que le tout est plus 
grand qu’une partie, me donnera un fort petit .cours de géom¢trie. 
Avancons donc oe nos pas, et disons que la politique est la science 
de faire le plus de bien possible aux hommes avec le moins de peine 
possible, selon les circonstances. C’est donc un probléme de maz- 
imis et minimis 4 résoudre. La politique est une courbe (une pa- 
rabole) itirer. Les abscisses seront les biens, les ordonnées seront 
les maux. On trouvera le point od le moindre mal possible se ren- 
contre avec le plus grand bien. Ce point résout le probléme ; et 
tels sont tous les problémes humains: car tout est mélé de bien et 
de mal. Vous voyez donc que tout probléme politique est d’abord 
résolu par une ¢quation indétinie qui ne se trouve fixce que lorsque 
vous l’appliquez aux cas particuliers. 

“‘ Vous demandez s'il est bon d'accorder une — entiére a 
Vexportation des blés. Ce probléme général n'est résolu que 
in Sapte indéfinie. Vous decipiens ensuite s’il faut Pree ot 
la libre exportation en France dans l'année 1773. Alors le prob- 
léme est fixé, parce que vous fixez le pays et le temps; et laméme 
équation, appliquée au cas fixé, pourra vous donner tantét l’affirma- 
tive, tantét la négative. La politique est donc la géométrie des 
courbes, la geomé¢trie sublime des gouvernemens, comme la polict 
en est la géométrie plane, simple, les six premiers livres d’Euelide. 
Sans doute un géométre doit voir juste, mais cela va sans dire.” 
Tom. II. P. 287. 

“ Vous y parlez des chutes des empires. Qu’est-ce que cela 
veut dire? empires ne sont ni en haut ni en bas, et ne tom- 
bent pas. [ls changent de physionomie: mais on parle chutes et 
ruines, et ces mots font tout le jeu de l’illusion et des erreurs. Si 
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on disait les phases des empires, on dirait plus juste. La race 
humaine est perpétuelle comme la lune; mais elle nous présente 
tantét une face, tantét une autre, parce que nous ne sommes 
toujours bien placés pour la voir dans.son plein. Il y a des em- 
pires qui ne sont jolis que dans leur décadence, comme I’empire 
francais; il y en a qui ne seront bons que dans leur pourriture, 
comme l'empire turc; il y en a qui ne brillent que dans leur pre« 
mier quartier, comme |’empire jésuitique: le seul qui n’a été bea 
que dans son plein, a été l'empire papal. Voila tout ce que jen 
sais, et je n’en sais pas beaucoup.” Tom. Il. P. 248. 


We add the following remarks upon the liberty of the 
press, in which there is surely much truth, though in his own 
odd way of putting it. : 


“ Dieu vous préserve de la liberté de la presse établie par édit. 
Rien ne contribue davantage a rendre une nation grossiére, A dé- 
truire le got, 4 abdtardir l’éloquence et toute sorte d'esprit. Sa- 
vez-vous ma définition du sublime oratoire? C’est l'art de tout 
dire sans étre mis 4 la Bastille dans un pays o il est défendu de 
rien dire. : 

“ La contrainte de la décence et Ja contrainte dela presse ont 
été les causes de la perfection de |'esprit, du yodt, de la tournure 
chez les Francais. Gardez l'une et l'aatre; sans quoi vous étes 
sere Une liberté, telle quelle, est banne: on en jouit d ja. 

e doit exister par le fait, et ne doit atre fyndée que sur les ver- 
tus personnelles du ministre tolérant et magnanime. Par-lda la 
nation chérira davantage Je ministre qui pardonne, lorsqu'il pour- 
raitsévir; mais si vous accordez par un édit la libert¢, on,n’en gau- 
rait plus aucun gré.au ministére, et on |'insultera comme on fait 
a Londres. La.nation deviendra aussi grossiére que l'anglaise, et 
le point d‘hanneur (I'honneur, Je pivot de votre monarchie) en 
souftrira. Vous serez aussi rudes que les Anglais, sans @tre aussi 
robustes ; vous serez aussi fous; mais beaucoup moins profonds 
dans votre folie. Bon soir.” Tom, II. P. $02. 


it must be confessed, that with all the general good sense 
which he shews on these matters, his judgment was not al- 
ways infallible; and he sometimes wanders, even in his own 
department of political economy, into absurdities as revoltin 
as any which have disgraced his opponents, the economists. 
Here are some of the regulations which he seriously eter 
to M. de Sartines, in an ingenious Memoir on the Corn Trade, 
which he had drawn up at the request of that minister. 


* 4°. De tout de blé que le gouvernement lui-méme ou des 
marchands honnétes, encouragés par ‘le ernement, auront fait 
venir, il n’en faut laisser acheter ag a commersans: tout doit 
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éire vendu dans le plus petit détail au peuple et aux consomma- 
tears.” Tom. II. P. 102. 

«6°. Ne permettez 2 aucun maire, échevin ni.magistrat quel: 
conque d’emmagasiner des blés, sous prétexte d’assurer la provision 
d'une ville jusqu’a la nouvelle récolte. Pendez d’abord le premier 
qui osera l'entreprendre ; ensuite faites-lui son proces. 

«7°, Ne gardez aucune portion des blés arrivés soit par mer ou 
ar terre, quelque peur qu'on vous fit qu'il nen restera pas pour le 
endemain. Exposez d‘abord le tout en vente ou publiez du moins 

par les gazcttes la quantité qu’on en a a vendre.” Tom. II. P. 103, 


Latterly, his letters lose something of their verve and 
gaiety—he writes frequently in great apparent ill-humour ; a 
disposition that seems to have grown upon him gradually as 
his prospect of returning to France became more and more 
desperate. He explains in one part the difficulties which 
opposed this consummation of all his wishes. We shall ex- 
tract it as singularly illustrative of the state of society at that 
time in Naples. 


“* Tel est état d’anarchic od I’on vit, que personne he craint les 
Tois de la justice; mais on craint en revanche l’injustice ; et comme 
je suis magistrat, je puis la faire. Onmecraint; on mepaie. On 
me payait aussi lorsque j’étais 4 Paris, parce que j’y servais le roi; 
et l’on voyait que je decais retourner employé ; mais si je me re- 
tirais du service, je ne serais payé par personne; car mes revenus 
sont en abbayes; c’est-i-dire en fond de terres reculées dans les 
provinces. Un Frangais et encore moins un Anglais ne connais- 
sent point ces risques. Quelque part qu'il soit, la justice de sa 
patrie protége sa propriété fonciére. Ici on n’est sir qu’d force 
W’égards, I] faut étre craint et beaucoup craint pour étre quelque 
chose dans la société. Vous voyez donc que je ne puis pas bouger 
d'ici, & moins de trouver six mille francs 3 Paris. ‘lrouvez-les, et 
appelez.moi un monstre, si je ne viens pas.” Tom. II. P. 46. 


Moreover, some domestic embarrassments come in to tor- 
menthim. His brother dies, leaving him his widow and three 


daughters to provide for. However he gets out of his dif- 


culties with his usual skill and dexterity, and succeeds in 
marrying them all four to the admiration and applause of all 
Naples. We have no room to give any details of these ope- 
rations, entertaining as they are. Our extracts have already 
extended our article to a most unreasonable length ; but we 
hope they will furnish our readers with some notion of the 
general spirit and character of the volumes, which we must 
again recommend to them as among the most delightful that 
we have, for some time past, fallen in with. 
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Art. VIII. Letters from the North of Italy, addressed 
to Henry Hallam, Esq. In Two Volumes. 8vo. 18s. 
Murray. 1819. 


Mr. WILLIAM STEWART Rose (for'so we are authorized 
to interpret the yogic ar initials W. S. R. annexed to 
his introduction) is much better company as a poet than as 
a traveller ; and unless he has gained an accession of health 
amid the mud-baths and the conversazioni of Abano, we can- 
not help thinking that he would haye done better for the 
public by writing a few more rhyming romances at home, 
than by going abroad to compile dissertations on the malaria 
and the Italian dialect ; any of which we would gladly exchange 
for one or two such spirited pictures as may be found scat- 
tered up and down in his Amadis and his Parthenopex. 

Unlike most publishing letter-writers, Mr. Rose has the 
honesty to tell us that he wrote for the press; and to this 
cause we may trace the chief faults of his present book. It 
has nothing about it which can remind us of letters but the 
address and subscription; he has held himself obliged to 
think profoundly on many occasions, when a little simple 
description would have been quite as wise and ten times 
more agreeable, and has run wild upon a generalizing system, 
when two or three particulars would have conyeyed infinitely 
more instruction. Mt is, however, evident that heis a gentle- 
man both of talent and of information, though he has pots oi 
contrived to put both as much out of sight as he could in 
these two volumes; and if it had been our lot, like Mr. 
Hallam, to find such a correspondent, we should have felt 
much obliged by the friendly and considerate caution which, 
remembering the post-office warning, that ‘‘ foreign letters 
must be paid for,” had reserved them for gratuitous delivery 
en masse two years after they were written. . | 

On his route by the St. Bernard, Mr. Rose had the satis- 
faction of finding that the race of monastic dogs is not ex- 
tinct, as is commonly believed in England. e merit of 
these celebrated animals has been not a little exaggerated, 
for they neither carry provisions to the strayed, nor search 
for them unaccompanied; their real utility consists in the 
extraordinary instinct with which they discover the solid path 
though covered with snow, in which the deviation of a single 
step might plunge their followers into an abyss; their masters 
by their ingenuity and activity sometimes emulate the feats of 
these singular quadrupeds. On one occasion, when a com~ 
pany of English travellers had — the magazines of the 
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convent during a fall of snow, the good fathers turned out 
with their servants, and placing blankets before the horses, 
which were carried. forward and extended afresh as they 
passed over them, conducted the whole troop in safety ever 
the mountain. 

An informality in his passport obliged Mr. Rose, somewhat 
reluctantly, to turn out of his direct road and diverge to 
Genoa ; this interruption affords him an opportunity of com- 
menting severely, and we think not unjustly, on the irrational 
condaet of the Austrian Government, in leaving its foreign 
agents without any discretionary powers ; perhaps, also, it 
tended not a little to encourage the querulous tone which 

ades these volumes wherever the late and present govern- 
ments of Italy are compared. We will not affront Mr. Rosc 
by classing him, in his political sentiments, with the Poet of 
the *‘ Carnage of Mont St. Jean,” or his Commentator, the 
rejected Historian of the hundred days, but we really think 
him inclined to be particularly liberal, wherever the iron 
crown is connected with his discussion. 

Mr. Rose has been gorged on former tours with pictures, 
statues, palaces, and temples, and he now utterly forswears 

; once or twice indeed he enunciates the description of 
a town in brief and quaint solemnity. The approach to 
Verona, he tells us, “ is short and single im its breadth,” an 
assertion which we should like to have explained. 

At Padua our traveller was struck by the good defence 
which the citizens have adopted — st fleas, and recom- 
mends the introduction ef it into England. The houses, 
both in Padua and Venice, have stucco floors, called terrazzi, 


rat besides being highly ornamental, cost less than brick 
rs. 


“* Having formed a substratum of some binding substance, the 
stucco is laid on. Qn this, while still wet, are sown small pieces 
of marble, composed of the sweepings of sculptors’ shops, which 
are rammed down, and the whole pumiced. The ground jis then 
tinged with due regard to the tints of the marble, which is sown 
on it, either with a view to gradation or contrast of colour. This 
done, and the floor well polished, the whole presents the appear- 
ance of a beautiful variegated marble. If it is wished to give it 
additional grace, nothing is more easy than to surround this 
species of carpet with a border, or to place some ornament in the 


centre ; or to arrange the whole, in a esta gets as it 0 
requires a little more precision in bestowing che psd 
The terrazzi, thus composed, if used with common care, will ‘last 
above half a century. 

“ The first i ee 
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undoubtedly be attended with some cost; but, as many beautiful 
British marbles are now worked in London, which appear to be 
the most costly part of the materials rg 78 ed, these might be 
had at as little comparative as in i. , 

“ Tt is curious that though this cheap and beautiful art has never 
been transplanted into England, it is about to take root in a more 
northern climate ; and many Venetian terrass-layers have set out, 
upon invitation, for Russia.” Vol. I. p. 53. 


A visit to Arqua gave Mr. Rose occasion to write down 
some thinkings, which he had thought beforehand on Petrarch; 
he learnt there, however, no tradition concerning the Poet, 
except that he had a great passion for turnips, which, as he 
puts it very well, “in the matter of eating seems to come as 
near to Platonic love as possible.” In another excursion on 
a party of pleasure as it was called, he was driven by a vio- 
lent thunder storm into a Paduan farm. However glorious 
the prospects may be which are now opening to expatriated 
demagogues, and bankrupt agriculturists in the back settle- 
ments and the Illinois, we do not think a Lombard farm will 
excite the spirit of emigration in many of our speculating 
countrymen, ! 


‘“« The possessor, or rather occupier,.of this farm, for he was 
only tenant at will of house and lands, rented five acres, he told 
me, at the rate of three hundred and forty Venetian livres, or 
about seven pounds of our money: over and above this he had to 
furnish his landlord with four couple of poultry. The tenant of a 
house not two yards off, and whom we also found in this hovel, 
rented, on the same tenure, four acres, for which he paid two 
hundred and forty Venetian livres per annum and six couple of 
poultry, two of which were to be turkeys of—I forget how many 
pounds weight. 

‘“* In neither of these cases (as is common in Italy) was there 
any mitigation of rent, in cases of accident, such as bad crops, 
storms or floods; to which latter evil the Venetian state is peculi- 
arly subject.” Vol. I. p. 87. 


Not far from La Battaglia, Mr. Rose visited the residence 
of a genuine Italian Squire, Signor Obizzo (M. Howitzer,) 
one of whose ancestors is na by Ariosto’s island hermit, 
in his prophetical conversation with Ruggiero. The house, 
or rather castle, is moated; it has a great stair-case, 
which a regiment of cavalry might ride full ; sieatlen 
winding flights, corridors, and galleries cut in the living rock ; 
an empty museum, a well-furnished armoury, and walls painted 
in fresco, by Paolo Veronese; the subjects of his pictures 
are taken from the family history of the house of Obizzo, and 
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contain a truly Italian series of triumphs, trials, investitures, 
and assassinations. ‘The only particulars which could be re- 
membered concerning the founder of the museum, who may 
be accepted as the general ee of the Obizzi, were 
that he practised a whimsical though unsavoury revenge on a 
Venetian enemy, surnamed Caca, ‘‘ that he wore a checked 
shirt with a laced jacket, and got drunk every morning at 
breakfast with white wine, and every afternoon at dinner 
with red.” 

At Vicenza Mr. Rose ate a great many thrushes, robin- 
redbreasts, chaflinches, and sparrows, (uccelletti del vecco 
gentile ;) and was elbowed in the pit of the opera-house, 
between two most attentive Poodles. He especially ad- 
mired there the achitecture of Palladio, which admiration, 
of course, leads to a comparative estimate of the ancient 
Grecian, and modern Italian styles ; a sneer, in no very good 
taste, at one of the most perfect buildings which England can 
boast, Whitehall ; and a better founded remark by his valet, 
upon the miserable outhouses which are appended, as kennels 
for the Fellows, to the beautiful Master's-lodge, at Downing- 
college, ‘‘ Lord sir, cried the servant, if it don’t look like one 
of them old temples we used to see, with a parcel of officers’ 
barracks clapt on against it.” But in articles of taste Mr. R. 
is pleased to think for himself; he likes walled gardens and 
iron railings, and dislikes what he is pleased to call ‘ the 
melancholy monotony of an English park ;” now we will not 
dispute on these points; chacun a son gout. Mr. Rose may 
kve at Petersham or Hampton Court, if he will; for our own 
parts we prefer ‘‘ the forests and green retreats” of Windsor, 
and the natural undulations and sudden bursts in the domain 
of Cobham-hall, to all the straight or curvilinear lines of the 
quincunx or the maze, 


The following picture (at Vicenza also) is not ill drawn. 


** See first four oxen, who have dragged into the court-yard an 
immense butt upon wheels, with a quantity of grapes in it, and 
who are now feeding on the stalk vail leaves of the fresh cinguan- 
tino. Inthe butt are two, who should be fauns, though I cannot 
ascertain whether they have tails, inasmuch as they wear breeches, 
though these are tucked up so high, that I thought at first I could 
have cleared up that interesting question. The fauns are employed 
in trampling out the grape juice, for the use of the wine-press is 
unknown to them, and the said grapes are crushed together with 
their stalks, because this saves some little time and trouble. The 
master of an apartment in this palace, to whom these grapes be- 
long, is to be seen reclining on the carriage of the butt, that he 
may superintend the operation of his fauns, whose feet, legs, and 
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thighs are of the colour of red ink. In a corner of the court is a 
man tugging at a bucket in a well; because winches and wind- 
lasses, though known in this town, seem to be considered as arti- 
cles of luxury; and, to give the last Flemish touch to the picture, 
a monstrous mountaineer of a housemaid is emptying from an 
upper window into the court, a thing without a name.” Vol. I. 
p- 195. 


We have always considered the exhibitions of the Impro- 
visatori as one of the many nine-day wonders of Empiricism, 
Mr. Rose was present at one of these “‘ academies,” as they 
are called, given in a hall of the Olympic Theatre. A number 
of sealed papers, containing different subjects for declama- 
tion, were put, by as many of the audience as chose to do so, 
into a glass vase. ‘These were shaken together, and drawn 
like lottery tickets, till one was selected by acclamation— 
Alfieri alla tomba di Shakspeare, The performer, who, like 
Lord Byron, thought his throat handsome, and therefore 
wore no neckcloth, threw himself into a chair, underwent a 
few Pythian contorsions, and without the slightest pause or 
hesitation, vomited out a torrent of verses. hen this pre- 
lude was concluded, Ines de Castro was named as the sub- 
ject of a tragedy, and the Improvisatore, being unacquainted 
with the story, had the leading facts communicated to him ; 
forthwith he formed his dramatis persone, and continued, 
without a single interruption, to recite for three hours. Mr. 
Rose, naturally enough, was wearied beyond all powers of 
suflerance: the piece for the most part was dull, though now 
and then a light broke through, just as we remember to have 
seen five or six lines in one of Mr. Maturin’s tragedies, and 
half a one in two of Mr. Shiel’s. ‘“ As a tour de force the 
thing was marvellous,”—‘ it is nothing to see a man stand 
upon his head, but to see a man stand upon his head for three 
hours,” is something indeed. At other times our author wit- 
nessed still more surprising feats in the same way—three 
subjects for sonnets were proposed—Noah issuing from the 
Ark ; the Death of Cesar; and the Wedding of Pantaloon. 
These were to be declaimed “ interlacedly,” a line of each 
in succession, like Phillidor’s three games of chess, and a 
verso obbligato, that is, a particular verse given by one of. 
the audience, was to be introduced at a particular place in 
each respective sonnet—all these fooleries were very dexte- 
rously performed. Mr. Rose accounts very rationally for 
this facility of versification ; it arises from the extreme flexi- 
bility of the Italian language, its copiousness in rhymes and sy- 
nonymes, and its unbounded licences and luxuriances ; besides 
these, there is no country under heaven in which “ Bedlam 
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and Parnassus” run so much in couples: every cobler is a 
rhapsodist and a musician ; drummer boys answer their com- 
manding officers in ottava or terza rhima; and bill stickers 
placard the walls with Anacreonticks, from some Van Butchel 
degl’ Arcadi, “‘ on a lady’s being cut for a cancer in her 
breast, and a schirrous tumour under her arm.” 

Signor Mazzosanti, of Bologna, was really an extraor- 
dinary personage, not from these juggling tricks, but from 
an almost incredible facility of acquiring languages, a talent 
far more common, we confess, on the Continent, than in En- 
gland, but uncommon any where in the wonderful extent to 
which this gentleman possessed it; at thirty-six years of age 
he read twenty, and conversed in eighteen languages. A 
German officer at one table believed him to be a German; he 
soi with Mr. Rose himself for an Englishman, who had 

een some time out of England; and a Smyrniote servant 
declared that he might traverse the dominions of the Grand 
Signior, either as a Greek or a Turk. It should be added, 
that he moreover displayed great accomplishments and in- 
formation, and had made all his attainments at home, having 
never been farther than thirty miles from Bologna, in the 
course of his life. The admirable Crichton, Pico de Miran- 
dola, and Barretuo, may hide their diminished heads before 
this our contemporary prodigy. 

The Venetians have much whim about them, which some- 
times displays itself at odd seasons. One who died not very 
long ago provided by his will for a magnificent funeral b 
torch light; and he enjoined a confidential friend to load the 
flambeaux with crackers, anticipating with much glee the 
explosions which he had calculated must take place in the 
inost inconvenient of all spots during the procession ;—it would 
be unfair to the Florentines, to omit a bon mot, which we 
think even better than the above practical joke in their sister » 
state. The lower order of people sally forth every evening, 
to treat their mistresses with a serenade (la cucchiata) on the 
guitar, A dog one night was looking wistfully at a canine 
beauty in a balcony, and at the same moment scratching a 
flea-bite on his ribs : a passenger observed him at the moment, 
and called out, “ E’ innamorato, suena la chitarra, fa la 
cucchiata alla bella.” 

The Italian gentlemen very often eat Spanish snuff with 
melon, and the ladies examine the seams oi their pocket 
handkerchiefs, to determine from the difference of the two 
borders, on which side they blew their noses last. The com- 
mon people are tolerably honest for the most part, but the 
higher orders sometimes uncomfortably unconfidential; as the 
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ntleman discovered who, on re-demanding a large sun which 
fe had deposited with his banker, learnt from him with a 
little surprise, that ‘‘ he really had it not in his possession, 
and that it would take him a considerable time to re-collect 
it.” In Piedmont, the barbers write up, ‘“‘ Qui si scriva 
sulla testa,” and it is a common practice to have the hair 
shaved into one’s own initials, or tyes of one’s mistress—a 
fashion which, doubtless, produces a pleasing and elegant 
effect. 

We extract the following animated description with plea- 
sure ; it is the best thing in the two volumes, and at the same 
time is highly characteristic of the people to whom it relates. 


‘‘ The repose of Venice, a few nights ago, was fearfully dis- 
turbed. At about one in the morning cannon were heard, the 
drums beat the general, and troops assembled from all parts. The 
first fear was that of a revolution; but this was soon changed for 
another, somewhat less alarming. The cry of fogo! was soon 
heard in all directions, and a pyramid of flame which burst out at 
no great distance, confirmed the truth. 

«¢ The sort of square in which my house was situated, was soon 
filled with people, but again abandoned ; so that the’ stage, at in- 
tervals, remained clear. And that there might not be wanting 
some strange resemblance to an Italian drama, three men of a low 
description, who were apparently ignorant of the alarm, ie 
appeared, tuned their guitars, and began a serenade. Their ill- 
timed music was paid in a coin which they little expected: a party 
of soldiers issued from the military governor’s house, opposite to 
that which I inhabit, surrounded the unfortunate musicians, and 
drove them away to assist at the extinction of the fire. They, a 
you will easily conceive, had recourse, but in vain, to complaints 
arid remonstrances. ‘* Malatetti, niente capir,”? was the only 
answer; the intended force of which words was inculcated by a 
few pricks of the bayonet.” Vol, If. p. 142. | 

“The house in which this fire took place was a magnificent 
palace, situated on the grand canal, entitled Ca Cornér, which I 
saw whimsically exough translated in an English paper, the Cor- 
ner-house, and such it in fact was. ‘The family of Cornér, you 
will recollect, formerly gave a crown to Venice, but their geénea- 
logical tree is now withered, root and branch. They had, ac. 
cordingly, sold this magnificent patrimony, for a trifling sum, fo 
the Austrian government, which occupies, for its various offices, 
nearly double the space of that to which it succeeded, on the ex- 
pulsion of the French. 

“ [t is scarcely possible to imagine a house more happily situ- 
ated for the extinction of fire; for the basement ops? is washed, 
in front, by the grand canal, and laterally, by one of thé ri, so 
that it is accessible on two sides by water ; an immense advantage, 
because the engines, which aré placed in well-boats, thus occupy 
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itions both in front and flank, and have a constant supply: 

nless indeed the Austrian soldiers could be supposed to have 
grounds for their belief, that salt-water will not extinguish fire ; a 
street anecdote which was current next day, and which, if not 
true, will at least shew you in what estimation their wits are held 
by the Venetians. The weather too, which was drizzling, se- 
conded local advantages, but the flames raged, for a time, una- 
bated, continued for four-and-twenty hours, and finally reduced 
the interior of this princely fabric to a heap of ruins.’? Vol. IL. 

. 144. 

Pee I have already mentioned the vicinity of the governor’s house 
to my own. Now the fire, though it appeared very near, was 
almost instantly proclaimed to be in Ca Cornér, at the distance of 
nearly half a mile. Notwithstanding this, the first detachment of 
troops which was formed, instead of at once moving to the spot, 
proceeded very deliberately to examine the governor’s premises, 
and having ascertained that there was no fire there, marched off in 
what, I suppose, they called quick time, to the place where there 
was. 

‘“‘ The fire in the mean time was of course gaining ground, and 
indeed continued to do so after their arrival; a circumstance which 
will not appear extraordinary, considering their conduct. For the 
soldiery of an Alaric could not have presented a more barbarous 
spectacle of indiscipline. More intent on plunder, than assisting 
in the extinction of the fire, these men forced the doors, and seized 
upon cases containing money, or papers, which they broke up and 
threw into the flames, appropriating their contents: they dashed 
in pieces magnificent mirrors, the manufacture of the country, 
| carrying off the fragments to serve them as shaving-glasses in their 
abet quarters, and, in their senseless love of plunder, stuffed even the 
well-soaked sponges of ink-glasses into their breeches-pockets.” 
Vol. II. p. 145. 
‘ ©A rat or two afterwards there came out a new order of the 
it vernment, in the Venetian Gazette, highly complimentary to 

e troops who had heen employed, and full of commendations of 
their discipline and activity.” Vol. II. p. 158. 


Some few words more about the present government of 
Italy, and we have done. ‘That it is unpopular we doubt 
not, and will readily believe it so, even without being told 
i ' that the Milanese taught their disloyal magpies to salute the 
:. Emperor of Austria, on his last visit, with ‘‘ Va via Checco.” 
—Get thee gone, Frank—or that the Venetian Gondoliers, 
when asked to chant from Tasso, shake their heads at the 
mention of ‘‘ ‘The Song of Sion,” and reply, ‘‘ In times like 
these we have no heart to sing.” How their condition is to 
be ameliorated it is not for us to decide; but of one thing 
we feel certain, it must be done by their own rulers, not by 
ours. We can readily imagine a better state of polity than 
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now exists among them; but we very much question whether 
they are at present fitted to enjoy, or calculated to maintain 
it. Sorry indeed we are that the Caravansera on the top of 
the Simplon, is unfinished, and that the Refuges on Mount 
Cenis are lost to the travellers ; and yet we cannot quite per- 
- suade ourselves, as many late philanthropic politicians appear 
to have done inter equitandum, that these are sufficient rea- 
sons to induce us to wish for the re-establishment of the dy- 
nasty of Bonaparte. 





Art. IX. The Friends: a Poem. In Four Books. B 
the Rev. Francis Hodgson, A.M. Vicar of Bakewell 
Author of a Translation of Juvenal, and of Twelve Books 


of Charlemagne, &c. &c. Small 8vo 194 pp. 7s. Murray. 
1818, 


RARELY as we find occasion to differ in matters of taste from 
our old friend Horace, yet we can hardly prevail upon vur- 
selves to admit the justice of that well-known sweeping in-. 
terdict, which he pronounced against all mediocrity in poetry. 
Without imputing to him any wish to create a monopoly in 
the profession, and engross for himself and that select coterie 
to which he occasionally introduces us, all the airy privileges 
of Parnassus, as well as the more substantial good things of 
the patronage of Mecenas; we cannot but think that his 
zeal for excellence carried him a little too far, when he de- 
clared ex cathedré that there was no graduated scale of poetic 
merit, but that the least descent from the highest point de- 
pressed the unfortunate candidate at once to the lowest. 
And however his friend, young Piso, might take this not very 
delicate hint, we rather suspect that if any one of the criti- 
cal tribe should have the hardihood to promulgate the same 
doctrine in these days, a general burst of indignation would 
run through that numerous and “‘ irritable race” of fashion- 
able attendants upon the Muses, whose productions Messrs. 
Longman and Murray are so good as to usher into the world. 
This would of course be a purely disinterested and fraternal 
feeling ; for it will not be supposed that any one of these gentle- 
men would look upon such a sentence as in the slightest 
degree applicable to himself, however he might be shocked. 
at its illiberality and injustice to his brethren. We even 
imagine that if the rule in question had been applied to’ that 
established body of poetical writers, upon whom the authority 
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of their biographer has conferred an immortality, to which 
the claim of many among them would otherwise be very dis- 
putable, Johnson’s lives would be a considerably smaller 
book, than it is. But it appears, that whatever countenance 
Horace’s judgment might have met with among his cotem- 
poraries, more modern critics have long ago determined 
against it as unreasonably harsh, and impracticably exclu- 
sive. ‘“* The discerning public” at least, and the powerful 
fraternity of booksellers, both of whom he alleges to be on 
his side, have now decidedly declared against him. To the 
latter, Martial makes a tridmphant appeal against those who 
denied his claim to the character of a poet; 


Sunt quidam, qui me dicunt non esse poétam ; 


Sed qui me vendit, bibliopola putat. 


And instances have certainly not decreased in number, where 
a similar mode of proving a title to this rank might be suc- 
cessfully resorted to, after all others had failed.—To return 
to the position from which we set out, we feel inclined to add 
our suffrage to the general voice in disséentimg from the ad- 
mirable author of the ‘‘ Art of Poetry,” as to the point 
before us. We see nothing in the peculiar nature of this art 
and mystery, which excludes from it these degrees of pre- 
ticieney admitted by every other. It does not follow, be- 
cause we cannot allow a poet to rank with Shakspeare and 
Milton, that we may not therefore reap much pleasure, and 
perhaps profit, from his productions. The mind may not 
always be prepared for that intensity of feeling, which the 
inspired effusions of the bard, ‘“‘ qualem nequeo narrate, et 
sentio tantum,” are calculated to excite; and may be rather 
inclined to sulace itself with emotions of the same kind in a 
somewhat lower degree. And it is by thus comparing the 
highest works of poetic genius with these of an inferior, but 
not contemptible character, that a lively and just admiration 
of trauscendant merit is awakened, and the true standard of 
excellence established. It should besides be remembered 
that, in these days at least, the readers of poetry are a very 
numerous, and a very various class; and since their tastes 
mast differ from each other in infinite proportions, accerd- 
ing to the different measures of mental power and cultivation 
from which they have been formed ; it follows that provisions 
of a different quality should be furnished for their gratifiea- 
tien. i will always happen, notwithstanding the celebrated 
Highgate oath, (if our readers will pardon so homely an allu- 
sion) that some will prefer small beer, when they get can strong. 
And even, where the qualifications of judges are tolerably 
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equal, there is no accounting for difference of opinion in 
oetical, ary more than other matters. Nor, whatever may 
os the general decision of those most competent to decide, 
can any law be enacted, which shall compel every individual 
to submit to it, his own particular taste. After all, every 
reader of poetry must be left to assign to his authors their 
respective rank as he may think proper; and the consequence 
must be, that excellence and mediocrity will be fluctuating 
terms, and change their places according to the discretion or 
rice of those who use them; and that where one of these 
self-constituted judges is disposed to award the former, 
another will refuse to concede more than the latter. 

From the foregoing observations it will be perceived that 
we profess a large and liberal attachment to the votaries of 
Apollo in general, and are always inclined to receive them 
with attention and respect, except where they themselves 
give us special reasons for adopting a contrary conduct to- 
wards them. We may therefore expect to be credited when 
we say, that it gave us pleasure to see our old acquaintance, 
Mr. seats (for we fear he will not allow us, to use a 
kinder term) emerging from the calm and comfortable retire- 
ment to which he has been “ by his patron’s beuateous care 
removed ;” and appearing, at ‘least in his capacity of author, 
in the literary bustle and display of Albemarle Street. Our 
sentiments indeed are, in this instance, mere than those of 
general complacency; for, whatever may have been our dis- 
agreements with Mr. H. on certain points, we have always 
considered him a pleasing, and not unfrequently a beautilul 
and vigorous writer, “Though his Muse has been by no 
means an unprolific one, even with reference to this teeming 
age, yet we believe that the Poem now before us (which ac- 
cidental circumstances have alone prevented us from moticing 
sooner) is the longest .of his origimal productions. We shall, 
therefore, hoping that he will excuse our hitherto seeming 
neglect, proceed to give our readers a somewhat detailed 
account of its plan and execution. Ulric, a widower, lives 
secluded from the world in a ‘‘ rock-built mansion,” ‘‘ by 
Dee’s wild stream,” with his only son Theodore, and Ferdi- 
nand the orphan child of a friend. The two boys.are bred 
up together and become jfriends, in the strongest sense of the 
term. ‘They are educated ‘by Ulric in an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the great truths of revealed rejigion, and at the 
same time with all the various stores of Pagan literature ; 
and dwell ‘with particular delight upan the ancient examples 
of heroic friendship: ‘They agree in contemplating with 
rapturous admiration the remantie scenery around them. : 
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But Ferdinand beheld with closer look 
The portion’d forms of Beauty scatter’d round : 
The moss-grown roots that overhung the brook, 
‘Lhe broken lights on yonder upland ground, 
The tree beside the mill, the rustic bridge, 
The tottering ruin on the mountain’s ridge.” P. 17. 


From whence the author takes an opportunity of describ- 
ing some of the natural and artificial wonders of Wales and 
the counties adjacent, particularly mines of different kinds. 
This lhe does at such length that we were rather glad at the 
appearance of a third character, in the person of Egbert, a 
soldier by profession, and the common friend of Ulric and 
Ferdinand’s father. And here we are made acquainted with 
the time of the poem’s opening, which is a little before the 
memorable campaign in Canada, in which Wolfe fell. The 
stranger draws such a ‘‘ glorious picture of enchanting war,” 
that he inspires Ferdinand with a military ardour, who leaves 
his home with him, in spite of the dissuasive arguments of bis 
friend. ‘Theodore, with the ‘approbation of his father, em- 
braces the clerical profession. 

The second book changes the scene to North America, 
and opens with the following spirited and patriotic lines. 


‘In glittering pomp the gallant march began, 
File after file advancing from the shore : 
Those well-known colours floated in the van, 
That youthful Hope and untried Honour bore: 
Long groves of steel glance bright against the sun ; 
The field's alive with war, and seems already won. 


** And is not England’s banner proudly known 
Where’er the waters roll, or mountains rise ? 
Where barbarous Tyrants shake on Asia’s throne, 
Or France turns pale beneath Canadian skies? 
Here now she trembled, as her ancient foe 
Renewed in distant climes Britannia’s battle blow. 


** Britannia! name as venerably great 
As Time’s emblazoned records yet contain ; 
(Purer from human stains what human state ?) 
Britannia! name that quickens every vein 
In her true sons—Oh never may she fade 
From records high in heaven, that wings of angels “— ~ 
- 47. 


The British troops appear before Quebec: and the various 
operations of the campaign, including the conduct and death 
of Wolfe are particularized with a minuteness rather, in our 
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opinion, belonging to history than poetry, “Ferdinand, of 
course, is distinguished no less by his gallantry in action, 
than by his humanity after it. But his attachment to his 
imaginary hero does not prevent the author from introducin 
the real names of the “* illustrious Townshend,” the “ laurelle 
Amherst,” and the ‘‘ brave Johnson.” Nor does he forget 
his favourite theme—nature ; his description of its grand 
features on the banks of the St. Laurence will, we think, 
gratify the reader. 


“ All was enlarged creation—waving wild, 
A sea of forests o’er the unbounded vales ; 
The world’s coeval woodlands, undefiled 
By touch of man—the snow-charged polar gales 
Their only foes, that leave their bare heads riven 
Like giants blasted in their war with Heaven.” P. 65. 


‘To which the picture of the scene of softness to the south- 
ward in the same country, forms a very pleasing contrast. 


“ Hail, blossomed woods, and banks of rising corn, 
Ye sheltered farms, ye hanging orchards, hail ! 
Rich herds, and varied wealth of Labour borne, 
And Beauty sleeping on the summer vale : 
And thou, the stream from light’s pure source above, 
Blest Sun! the general sire of life and love. 


‘“‘ Oh pitying sentence! doomed to turn the soil 
That gave him birth, when Man from Eden flies, 
A new-born blessing crowns the exile’s toil, 
And half restores his forfeit Paradise— 
All-grateful Nature owns her offspring’s care, 
And brightens in the dress he bids her wear.” P. 66. 


Tn the third book the Poet carries us back to his principal 
hero Theodore, whom we find mourning for the loss of his 
father in “ Silurian lowlands,” in plain English, in Here- 
fordshire. ‘The death-bed of Ulric and his prophetic visions 
of the abuses under which the rational liberty and the pure 
religion of his country were soon to suffer, are introduced ; 
with some counsels to young members of our church, con- 
ceived in an excellent spirit, but, in our opinion, not ex- 
actly that of poetry. After which we are called upon to 
attend Theodore to the residence of a family connected with 
him by the ties of consanguinity and affection, to whose 
society he has recourse to divert his grief. Here we have a 
simple and soothing representation of 
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« The same witch-elm in early youth he knew, 
The rough-cast wall where climbing roses blow ; 
The windows, yet expanded to the view 
Across the summer vale; the gathering row 


Of healthful children at the happy door.” P., 83. 


The description too of the meeting is just, if not To 
in sentiment, and unaffected in expression. 




















«¢ That honest grasp has cheered him—oh delight 
Unutterably dear, when face to face, 
When hand to hand, long-parted friends unite ! 
When softer kindred vield d the quick embrace 
Of artless love, and human hearts are given 
The joy of meeting families in Heaven.” P. 83. 




















A heroine now makes her appearance, and some of our 
readers, we suspect, will think it high time she should,— 
from whose converse the young mourner derives something 
more than consolation. The pastures, the orchards, and the 
hop-yards of Herefordshire supply the lovers with matter for 
contemplation, and the poet with another opportunity for 
exercising his descriptive powers, But we veule er extracting 
his portrait of the lady, especially as it is connected, witha 
tribute to the charms of our fair country-women in general, 
in which we are sure all our readers will heartily concur. 
























‘* Her's was all Nature’s wealth, and generous Art 
But lent the glowing forms a graceful vest— 
{ Ingenuous, ardent, tender, firm, refined, 
i Oh what but angel gifts were spared to such a mind? 


* And such a mind, thou fair and favaqured Isle ! 
| Dwells in thy daughters, spreading every hour ; 
t Lights with sublimer fire the virgin smile, 
And lends the matron eye a seraph power— 
Spread yet, ethereal flame! and Man, be just, 
To raise the kindred soul, thy loved and sacred trust. 


“ All hail, ye nuptial hours for England’s race, 
Of answering thought, of intellectual bliss ! 
Though Youth’s bright day-beam fades from Beauty’s face, 
What evening shadows close a light like this ? 
Serene, when worldly stars are sunk in gloom, 
It gilds declining life, nor sets beyond the tomb.”” P. 89. 


} The intellectual pursuits of Theodore and his mistress, 
af open a wide field of literature, science, and speculative theo- 
logy to the author, who favours us with criticisms upon sun- 
dry authors, living and dead, named and nameless, which 
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we think would haye appeared more properly in plain prose. 
And even when his hero finds it necessary to return home, 
for the purpose of assuming the garb of his intended profes- 
sion, the same strain is kept up by the contrivance of a lite- 
rary correspondence between the lovers; and the names of 
Raphael, Homer, Milton, Raleigh, Drake, Alfred, Henry 
V. of England, Bruce, Wallace, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Lady Jane Grey, Sidney, Russell, &c. are crowded upon us 
in a strange medley. Just as Theodore is on the point of 
returning to Ellen, he receives intelligence that his friend 


Ferdinand has been carried off by a party of Canadian 
Indians, 





** and girt with chains, 
Or leads a life of shame, or dies in torturing pains,” 


In spite of the painfal struggles occasioned by his parting 
from his mistress, he forms and immediately puts into exe- 
cution, the heroic resolution of attempting his deliverance. 

In the fourth and last book, the scene again changes to 
Canada, and represents to us Theodore, with a chosen band, 
in search of his unfortunate friend; whom, after a variety of 
adventures, minutely, and we wish we could avoid adding, 
somewhat tediously narrated, they sueceed in rescuing, just 
as, pale, wounded, and half dead with his sufferings, he is 
on the point of being sacrificed to the Indian God of War. 
Their return in triumph to the British settlements, is also 
tuld with circumstances of various detail. Ferdinand re- 
counts his adventures among the Indians; and from his nar- 
rative it appears that he was to have been slaughtered to 
glut the vengeance of that Logan, whose piteous story and 
famous speech are recorded in Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia. 
Arrived at Montreal, they hear the tidings of ‘* Minden’s 
well-fought field,” the mention of which seems to be intro- 
duced for the sole purpose of giving the author an oppor- 
tunity of paying a compliment to the memory of his patron's 
vrandfather, the renowned Marquis of Granby. The friends 
embark for their native country, full of joy, and gratitude, 
and hope ; and are already in sight of ‘ Hibernian watch- 
fires,’ when a storm overtakes them, which baffles human 
skill. ‘The dismal catastrophe, for which we confess we were 
not prepared, is described, and the poem concluded, in the 
following stanzas : | 

‘“‘ Fear and despair are round them—ut alone, 

But chief in utter wretchedness, the friends 
Together stand in silence—not a groan, 
No, not a look of murmuring.— Thus then ende, 
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For ever ends, youth’s pictured scene of love, 
The flower-wreathed nuptial cot, the world-excluding grove; 


“ The walk, the rest from care, the mutual thought, 
The well-imagined tale, unknown before ; 
The summer joy in woodland wandering sought, 
The blazing wintry hearth, and tuneful lore ; 
Music, made doubly sweet by Ellen’s voice, 
Unnamed, unnumbered charms, that bless our bosom’s choice; 


“ Yes, fast they vanish, all! ‘ Oh, who shall tell 
The dreary tale to thee ??—time just was given 
To breathe these hopeless words, to breathe a prayer 
For her to whom they spoke—when sudden Heaven 
Bursts on the parted soul ! —for all is o’er— 
And wished-for morning rolls the wreck upon the shore. 


* Calm, as when stilled by Christ’s commanding word, 
Slept the dumb ocean—on the verdant land 
Shone the clear sun ; no breath in air was heard; 
All looked like peace—alas ! upon the strand, 
Who, who are they that lie together prest, 
Death locked in death, and faithful breast to breast ? 


* ‘There honour, friendship, youth, unchanging love, 
Extinguished lie—bear, bear them to the tomb! 
Their spirits are at rest with God above. 
And ye, lerne’s sons! who weep their doom, 
Well shall your generous hands those duties pay 
That Virtue ever lends to Friendship’s dying day. 


“ Yet shall they never die, whom Earth admires, 
Whom Heaven approves, whom Heaven’s best image 
mourns, 
The blameless virgin mind—those ardent fires 
That lit their lives, shall blaze within their urns 
When the last trumpet stirs their sleeping clay, 
And dart an unobscured though interrupted ray, 


** But what shall comfort thee, what glowing hope, 
When all is cold within, thou lonely maid ? 
’Tis not in cheerless lite’s contracted scope, 
To comfort thee—to lend thine anguish aid— 
How cidst thou bear the tale ?—mute Pity gave 
Each natural prop, to stay thee fiem the grave ; 


“ And thine were moments, when a soothing voice, 
Like music heard in dreams, through fairy bowers, 
Bade thee yet hope, and tremble, and rejoice— 
While, o’er thy tears, at such unearthly hours, 
To ange! prayers or silent suffering giv’n, 
A light would gleam, that spoke the peace of Heav'a— 
8 
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*¢ And time, and sorrow shaded by repose, ‘ 
By soft Silurian vales, thy native sky, 
All wooed thee to subdue thy besom’s foes, 
Memory, and love —alas, in vain they try— 
Ere long thy fading form is lost in gloom, 
A broken flower of love, entwined o’er Friendship’s tomb.” 


P. 165, 


From the foregoing analysis, and extracts, our readers 
will have been enabled to form a tolerably accurate notion 
both of the plan and execution of Mr. Hodgson’s poem. In 
the former we cannot think that he has been fortunate. 
The characters are too few, and not sufficiently marked ; nor 
are the incidents in general, of that striking kind which is 
necessary for the purposes of interest and excitement. 
Though the realities of life should doubtless be kept con- 
stantly in view by the framer of poetic fiction, yet he should 
not make choice of such events, as occur in the course of or- 
dinary life; except at least, he professedly confine himself 
to this species of writing. ‘To supply these deficiencies, Mr. 
H. has introduced large portions of literary, moral, and reli- 
gious criticism. Now though we are not inclined to dispute 
the correctness of the judgment, which pronounces the poet 
to have gained his legitimate end, 


“© Qui misciut utile dulci 
Lecteren delectando, pariter que monendo ;” 


yet we conceive that the art of pleasing is his principal pro- 
vince; and that the delectable parts of his compositions 
ought to be the most prominent, and predominate over the 
monitory. Except in poems didactic in their very character, 
whatever instruction the poet may wish to convey, should be 
rather left to be collected by the reader, than forced upon 
him; rather insinuated than inculcated ; rather covertly im- 
plied, than broadly stated. And whenever it is directly 
brought forward, brevity is essential to its favourable re- 
ception. He who takes up a light volume of poetry, is not 
prepared to find page after page devoted to an exposition 
of the author’s opinions on points of literature, ethics, and 
theology; particularly if they have no necessary connection 
with the subject; and is apt to reject, with weariness and dis- 
gust, such an attempt to impose them upon him. The opinions 
may be very good in themselves, sed nunc non erat his locus. 
In this respect we conceive Mr. H.to have made a great 
mistake in the poem before us. But to the temper which 
led him into this error, to the honest zeal which evidently 
prompted him to lift up his ay against the bad taste, the 
T 
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loose morals, and the irreligious principles of certain fashion- 
able writers, we shall be always ready to pay the hearty tri- 
bute of our respect and gratitude. Whatever may be the 
faults of Mr. H’s. production, (and he himself we are confi- 
dent will be the first to acknowledge them) they are more 
than redeemed by the spirit which pervades it—a spirit of 
Christian purity and wisdom, equally removed from fanati- 
cism, and lukewarmness—a spirit which we should most 
sincerely rejoice to see a little more apparent in the poets of 
the day. 

They who open Mr. H’s. book in the hope of having pro- 
vocatives applied to their lusts, and encouragement afforded 
to their worst passions ; who expect to see debauchery re- 
fined, and profligacy dressed to the taste of elegance, or who 
delight in a elling upon the wretched reveries of scepticism, 
or the disgusting ravings of misanthrophy, will find them- 
selves disappointed ; they must look elsewhere (and we grieve 
to say they need not look far) for the indulgence of their 
diseased apvpetites. 

Mr. Hodgson is not a writer of this class. He is not en- 


titled merely to the negative commendation of having per- 
mitted 


*‘ No line which dying he would wish to blot,” 


to find its way into his new poem ; but to the positive praise of 
having strongly impregnated it with good principles of every 
kind. We only wish he had done this a little more artificially. 
But still he has the merit of honest intention ; a merit, from 
which he will derive a satisfaction infinitely higher than any 


that can attend applause which is drawn from impure sources, 
and which 


** Plays round the head, but comes not near the heart.” 


Having this merit, the very worst doggrel of our old friends, 
the now almost neglected translators of the Psalms, has a 
far better claim to the respect of every wise and good man 
than the most perfect production that ever sprung from the 
prostitution of the Muses to immorality, and irreligion. On 
this point we cordially assent to Cowper's creed :— 


“« Hail Sternhold then, and Hopkins, hail!—amen ! 
If flattery, folly, lust, employ the pen ; 
Though Butler's wit, Pope’s numbers, Prior’s ease, 
With all that fancy can invent to please, 
Adorn the polished periods as they fall, 
One madrigal of their's is worth them all” 
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Mr. H. has interwoven with The Friends several highly 
pleasing lyrical effusions, as a specimen of which we select 
the following very poetical hymn : 





“ Glorious Author of the year, 
Teach us at thy shrine to bow! 
As thy ag Say months appear, 
Let our lips renew the vow. 


“ When the dove-eyed Spring looks out 
From her infant nest of flowers, 
On the green fresh woods about 
Sparkling in the sunny showers— 


«« When, as up the blue profound 
Summer climbs her noonday height, 
Not the breathing of a sound 
Wanders through the depth of light— 


«¢ When o’er harvest-waving hill, 
And on gaily-blossomed heath, 
Autumn glows—or, beauteous still, 
Wears the golden veil of death— 


** When, like some unspotted corse 
Shrouded in its virgin white, 

Nature yields to Winter’s force, 

Only to revive more bright— 


** Glorious Author of the year, 
Teach us at thy shrine to bow ! 
As thy varying months appear, 
Let our lips renew the vow.” P. 16. 


In his versification of the well-known and most affecting 
legend of Llewellyn and his dog, by which, in a more homely 
garb, we remember to have been moved even to tears in our 
childhood, we think that cur author has not succeeded quite 
so well as another modern poet. 

We have neither room nor inclination to dwell upon some 
instances of harshly inverted construction, such inde2d as to 
obscure the sense, nor to descend to the censure of parti- 
cular expressions; though we must in passing enter our pro- 
test against such as a ‘‘ bigot cloud,” We now take our 
leave tor the present of Mr, Hodgson, hoping that he will 
not be offended by the freedom of our remarks, nor attribute 
them in the slightest degree to any unforgiving remembrance 
of the overflowing of bitterness, which in a moment of irri- 
tation he formerly poured upon us, and which we are confi- 
dent he would gladly recall: and sincerely wishing that the 
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pure air and romantic scenery, by which the place of his 
retirement is surrounded, may continue so to inspire his 


Muse, as in due time to bring her again before the bar of 
criticism. 





Arr. X. Sermons on the Nature, Offices, and Character 


of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. T. Bowdler, A.M. 8vo. 
537 pp. Vol. 1. Longman. 1818. 


In a short and modest preface the author informs us, that 
most of these discourses were originally intended for the 
lower orders. ‘The reader therefore will not look to the pre- 
sent volume for dissertations on the more abstruse questions 
of theological science, or for specimens of laboured argu- 
ment, or highly polished composition. ‘The sermons it con- 
tains are adapted to the comprehension, the character, and 
the spiritual necessities of a mixed congregation; never 
rising above that easy and perspicuous style, which is intel- 
ligible to a plain understanding; nor sinking below that 
standard of correciness, which recommends itself to well 
educated minds, by being equally removed from unbecoming 
familiarity, and from the pompous obscurity which perplexes 
the judgment and fatigues the attention. Mr. Bowdler ap- 
pears to feel too deeply the responsibility of his own situation, 
and the wants of those whom he addresses, to think for a 
moment of displaying his talents at the expence of their un- 
derstanding ; or of gratifying their imaginations, instead of 
reforming their hearts. Ner does he condescend to court 
attention, by exchanging that measured and dignified address 
which best becomes the pulpit, for the quaint and conversa- 
tional style adopted by some popular enthusiasts. The spirit 
of a Christian teacher pervades the volume, and. gives it an 
interest which the most ingenious illustrations, or the most 
eloquent periods, without that spirit, would fail to impart. 
The subjects of the different discourses are generally well 
chosen, and carefully considered; and the author’s views of 
Christianity seem to be those of a sound divine of the 
Church of England. More inclined to enforce what is cor- 
rect, than to dwell upon those doctrinal errors into which 
others may have fallen, he generally confines himself to a 
clear and practical exposition of the truth: rarely deviating 
into controversial discussion, never stating objections merely 
for the sake of refuling them, but setting forth the important 
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doctrines of the Gospel as they are taught in the Church of 
England, he illastrates them always with propriety, some- 
times with felicity; and never loses sight of that practical 
application which should characterize the exhortations of 
those, who are professionally engaged to speak as teachers of 
righteousness, as well as guardians of the faith. ‘The present 
volume comprehends a part only of those important topics 
whick it is the author’s intention to discuss; but it treats of 
questions deeply and universally interesting; the divine and 
human nature of our Lord Jesus Christ, some of the princi- 
pal characters under which the Scriptures represent him, 
and of the offices which, for the sake of man, he has gra- 
ciously undertaken to perform. 

We shall not attempt to follow the reverend author through 
the whole of his labours; but limiting our observations to a 
few of the leading doctrines which he undertakes to state and 
explain, we shall give such extracts, as may enable our 
readers to form their own judgment respecting the general 
character of these discourses, referring them with confidence 
to the volume itself, as worthy of an attentive perusal. 

The first Sermon forms an appropriate introduction to the 

series. From 1 Cor. iii. 11. Mr. Bowdler shews, that salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ is the fundamental principle of the Gos- 
pel; and belief in him, as the Son of God, and the Saviour 
of men, is the distinguishing article of a Christian’s faith ; so 
that, where this foundation is not maintained, whatever men 
may call themselves, they can scarcely be allowed to have a 
fair claim to the name of Christians, by him who has formed 
his ideas of Christianity from a careful study of the Serip- 
tures. In order to illustrate this position, Mr. B. first gives 
a general view of the offices which the Son of God conde- 
scended to perform in the sharacter of our Rudeemer; and 
then, entering more into detail, he shews how correctly the 
Holy Scriptures have described him as the Author and Finisher 
of our faith; by bringing before his readers the various bless- 
ings and privileges of the Gospel, each and all of them ob- 
tained for man by the personal interference and ministry of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. By his blood we are redeemed and 
reconciled unto God, by his Spirit we are sanctified, he is our 
Intercessor, the Rewarder and the Jadge, the Teacher and 
the Example of his Disciples. 


‘‘ We cannot indeed,” as he well observes, “ take any view of 
our religion, but he is immediately before our eyes. As hristians, 
we are servants and disciples ; and he is instantly present to our 
minds as our Lord and Master. Again, as Christians, we belong 
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to one great society, the Church; and of this he is the head; he 
is the head, and we the members of his body, deriving all our 
strength and life from him. He is likewise present in all the 
prayers and ordinances of the Church: it is through him that our 
petitions are offered to the Father: it is his name which we receive 
at our baptism, and his cross by which we are then signed: it is 
his bedy and blood which we feed upon in the Holy Communion. 
He is in short all in all to his followers—the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life—our Shepherd, our Priest, and our King.” P. 21. 


Having thus introduced his hearers to the comprehensive 
subject which he proposes to discuss, Mr. B. proceeds, in the 
sermons which follow, to a separate consideration of its 
various important particulars. ‘The mysterious. nature of 
Christ, as God incarnate, first engages his attention. In the ° 
text which he has chosen, (John xxi. $1,) the evangelist dis- 
tinctly declares, that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God: the 
first of these great truths Mr. Bowdler confirms, by appeal- 
ing to the testimony of those prophecies which were fulfilled 
in him, and to the authentic record of the miracles which he 
wrought; the latter he establishes, by a copious enumeration 
of the leading passages in Scripture, in which the divinity of 
our Saviour is clearly taught; thus proving him to be the Son 
of God, not by creation, as was Adam, not by adoption, as 


are all the aoe of God, not by likeness, or by favour, as is 


the case of angels and glorified spirits, but by nature, being 
fully partaker of the divine Essence, one with the Father, very 
God. 

The next discourse treats of the human nature of Christ, 
and the merciful purposes for which he condescended to 
assume it. The original formation, subsequent temptation, 
and consequent fall of man; the sad effects of sin, first upon 
Adam and his guilty consort, and then upon all his posterity, 
are well, though briefly stated. Mr. B. then turns to the 
more cheering side of the picture, and represents the good- 
ness of God. exerted to shield his fallen creatures from de- 
struction. For this purpose our Saviour Jesus Christ, the 
ropa seed of the woman, bruised the serpent’s head ; by 

is death he wrought out salvation for us, and redeemed us 
from death, and from the power of the grave; and by his 
resurrection he spoiled principalities and powers, and the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, and led captivity cap- 
tive. Having thus shewn how every part of that remarkable 
prepees , (Gen. iii. 15,) which he had taken as his text, has 
n fulfilled by Jesus Christ, the seed of the womun, as 
well as the Son of God; he reminds his hearers of the prac- 
tical lessons which they ought to learn from the contempla- 
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tion of this great and mysterious Being, in his threefold cha- 
racter of the seed of the woman, the Redeemer of mankind, 
and the enemy of sin, and its author the devil; thus employ- 
ing sound doctrine to the use of edifying, and building argu- 
ments for holiness upon that faith which is their only sure 
foundation. Many extracts might easily be made from this 
discourse, but we shall conteut ourselves with the following 
accurate statement of a much controverted, and too often 
mistaken doctrine. | 


«“ The evil of Adam’s transgression did not end with him. It 
corrupted his nature. He begat a son, we are told, in his own 
likeness, Not, as he was at first formed, in the image of God, but 
such as he then was, in the likeness of sinful man. That nature 
so corrupted, that likeness so deformed, descended to bis poste- 
rity: all men have been born in sin, and children of that wrath of 
God which Adam brought upon himself. By one man’s dis- 
obedience mankind were made sinners *, Here then, you trace 
the origin of the natural corruption and sinfulness of men: here 
you learn the doctrine of original sin, Had our first parent con- 
tinued innocent, his children would have been innocent like him. 
But he fell from his uprightness, and all his posterity have inhe- 
rited his depraved nature. All of us are born into the world with 
sinful dispositions, and a heart inclined to evil. And, notwith- 
standing the grace of God given us at our baptism, and that con- 
tinual supply with which he renews his servants day by day, this 
depravity and corruption stil) remains even in the faithful ; it con- 
tinually solicits them to evil; it taints their best actions; and is 
never entirely subdued, until the spirit is released from the body.” 
P. 52. 


Several of the most interesting characters under which our 
Lord is described in the Scriptures, are considered in the five 
following sermons: as he was the Sun of Righteousness ; 
(serm, 4.) as the predicted Saviour of the world ; (serm. 6.) 
as that wonderful Being, that great Counsellor announced by 
the prophet Isaiah; (serm. 6.) as the true passover; (serm. 
7.) and, lastly, as he was the Lamb of God, that meek and 
gentle, that pure and innocent victim ordained and appointed 
by the Father to be offered up for the sins of the whole 
world, (serm. 8). A few extracts will perhaps better recom- 
mend these sermons to our readers, than any analysis of their 
contents which our limits would allow us to farnish. 

After having explained, in the fourth sermon, the pro- 
priety of describing our Saviour as the Sun of Righteous- 
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ness, and shewn that he truly rose with healing on his wings, 
according to the sublime figure of the prophet, bringing sal- 
vation to the condemned captive of sin, by suffering in his 
own person the penalty of his transgressions, he adds, 


« But his salvation went beyond the making an atonement for 
us; even to the healing the diseases and infirmities of the soul. 
For the soul of man is by nature in a melancholy state of corrup- 
tion and depravity, very far gone from original uprightness and 
health, and in many cases sick even to death. Sin is the great pre- 
vailing disease of the soul, and to heal this disease required an 
Almighty Saviour. Man, when once fallen, could in vain look to 
his own strength to rise again. Therefore the faithful in every age 
cast their eyes upwards, and rejoiced in the prospect of that Divine 
Saviour who was promised from the beginning. Now, this Sun of 
Righteousness has risen with healing in his wings. * The blood of 
Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot 
to God, has purged our consciences from dead works to serve the 
living God.’ He takes away the heart of stone in those who truly 
turn to him, and gives them a heart of flesh,—a tender and a feel- 
ing heart. He destroys their averseness to what is good, their im- 
patience of reproof, their pride and hardness of heart. This is no 
sudden conversion. The diseases of the soul, like those of the 
body, will not be removed immediately. Sometimes they grow in- 
veterate, grow into habits, and become still more difficult of cure. 
The healing brought by the great Sun of Righteousness is not that 
sudden conversion which too many apply as a balm to their souls, 
and fancy themselves cured when their hearts are not altered. 

“ ‘The great Physician of souls prescribes a remedy, a course 
of discipline to be undergone. And what is this? Penitence and 
prayer—hearty repentance —earnest resolutions—steadfast endea- 
vours after holiness—there he assists with his heavenly grace: the 
devout prayers of the penitent he is ready to answer. In this then 
consists his cure of the diseases of our souls, that he makes us able 
to forsake sin and practise holiness, and if we follow the rules 


which he has prescribed, he continually assists us with his grace.” 
P. 84. 


The appeal to the hearts and consciences of his hearers, 
with which this Sermon is concluded, is marked by the same 
sobriety of thought, the same careful abstinence from lan- 
guage which may awaken enthusiastic feelings, and inculcate 
dangerous notions of the sensible effect of spiritual influences, 
which are conspicuous in the passage which we have just 
produced. 


** Let me, in conclusion, request you my brethren, when you 
are retired from this plece, to ask yourselves, whether the Sun of 
Righteousness has riser. upon you? or rather, have you received 
him into your hearts? ‘Lhe question is most important ; and it i 
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equally important to be able to decide it properly. If you 
have a‘holy, religious fear, such as has been described to you, 
you have, at least, the requisite qualification which is mentioned 
in the text. Do you then feel sensible of your own weakness? 
sensible of your sinfulness ? and sensible how great is that holiness, 
and how worthy that reward, which you ought to labour after? 
Further, do you feel your need of a Saviour? and are you thank- 
ful to him for the atonement which he has made for the sins of 
the world, and desirous to partake of his mercy? Do you feel an 
earnest desire to walk by the light of the Gospel, and to fashion 
your lives according to the precepts of Christ?) Does the love of 
Christ constrain you to hate and forsake sin, to be frequent and 
fervent in prayer, to seek him in the ordinances which he has ap- 
pointed, and to have comfort in attending at his house and table? 
Lastly, do you grow in grace, and improve in the knowledge and 
practice of your duty? If the Sun of Righteousness has risen upon 
our hearts, it must by degrees drive away ignorance, and the in- 
dulgence of sinful desires and passions; it must fill the soul with 
holy desires, heavenly thoughts, and earnest longing after the 
eternal inheritance; and it must shed over it a beam of light and 
comfort which will brighten even the darkest hours of sickness or 
sorrow. ‘This is the privilege of Christ’s faithful servants. As bis 
light shines more i more in their hearts, they will become, (as 
David says) ‘as the lights of the morning, when the sun riseth, 
even a morning without clouds *,’ more and more like their blessed 


Lord in holiness, in heavenly-mindedness, and in the hope of 
everlasting glory.” P. 89. 


It is seldom that Mr. Bowdler touches on controverted 
points. ‘The following observations will afford an instance of 
the mode in which, when such questions naturally arise out 
of his subject, he inculcates the truth, without a formal or 


argumentative discussion of the erroneous tenet by which jit 
has been obscured. 


“ Here we ask, again, how far does this salvation extend ? The merits 
of the death of Jesus extended to all mankind. Does the power of 
his spirit extend to all Christians? We answer, His mercy is 
over all his works: He giveth to all men as every man hath need: 
He is no respecter of persons. All who heartily desire his aid shall 
receive it. All who diligently seek shall findit. All who honestly 
use that which has been given them shall receive more abundant 
supplies of grace. Some pious persons who feel in themselves, or 
observe in others what they deem extraordinary instances of divine 
grace, would limit the mercy of God to a part of his Church. 
While they acknowledge that Christ died for all men, they are un- 
willing to believe that his grace is offered to all; that his saving 
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and effectual grace is offered to any, except a small portion of 
chosen faithful persons. But what is this, but to limit the power 
of his precious blood shedding, and render the cross of Christ of 
less effect? ‘Is the Lord's arm shortened that it cannot save,’ 
now that he is exalted to the right hand of power? or has he shut 
up the bowels of his compassion so that he wil! not lead those to 

lory whom he has redeemed from destruction? Oh! not so, 
He is still able and willing to save all them to the uttermost that 
come unto God through him. The infection of our nature doth 
remain even in the regenerate:’ why then was the guilt of original 
sin removed, if his grace be withholden, which must enable his 
creatures to overcome the power of corruption. Why was an im- 
mense debt of obligation laid upon them by the death of Jesus, if 
they are left in a state of inability to discharge it? What is it but 
cruel mockery to increase their condemnation by the aoe of mercy 
which they have not the power to accept and enjoy? Oh let us 
believe that grace, as well! as pardon, has been purchased for all: 
that sufficient strength is afforded to all: that all are capable of 
salvation: all have the means of grace given them, though they 
may not employ them as they ought: all have the hope of glory 
held out to them, though their corruptions may blind their eyes 


that they do not see its excellence, or harden their hearts against a 
knowledge of the truth.’” P. 110. 


In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh sermons, Mr. B. under- 
takes to shew, how our Saviour fulfilled the law and the pro- 
phets ; and th: at, not only in the particular sense in which he 
may be understood to have declared (Matt. v. 17.) that he 
came to fulfil them, but in the fullest and most comprehensive 
manner; not only explaining and confirming the moral pre- 
cepts of the law, but completing those things which its types 
and ceremonies prefigure «d; not only setting the seal of divine 
authority anew to that w hie h the prophets had taught, but 
accompiishing all their predictions respecting the Messiah. 
W hen our Lord Jesus Christ offered up himself upon the cross, 
the meaning of all the typical sacrifices under the law was plainly 
shewn ; and that great leading principle of the law, that with- 
out shedding of blood there c onl be no remission, evidently 
bore reference to that shedding of the precious blood of Christ, 
by which atonement was to be made for the sins of the whole 
world. Thus the great event shadowed out to the Jews by 
the various bloody sacrifices enjoined by their law was ac- 
complished. But not only were these expiatory offerings 
typical of the one oblation of the Lamb of God; the priests 
2 by whom they were offered, were, as St. Paul informs 

the Hebrews, but the figures of him who is the great High 
Priest of our profession: “* who offered one sacrifice for sins, 
even the secriéce of himself, and by that one offering pet 
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fected for ever them that are sanctified.” Various cireum- 
stances also in the history of the Israelits, were figurative of 
Jesus Christ. The manna, that angelic food which God 
vouchsafed to give them in the wilderness, was a type of 
him who declared himself to be ‘“* the true head from heaven :” 
the rock Horeb, whose refreshing streams followed the 
poe in their wanderings through a dry and thirsty land, 
prefigured him who cried, “‘ if any man thirst let him come 
unto me and drink :” and the brazen serpent, lifted up in the 
desert that the dying Israelites, bitten by the fiery and 
venomous serpents which the wrath of God had sent into 
their camp, might look upon it and live, was but a faint 
shadow of him, who was lifted up from the earth upon the 
ignominious cross, that the miserable captive of the old ser- 
pent, the devil, might turn the eye of faith on him and live 
for ever. Having shewn that, in all these instances, our 
Saviour may be considered to have fulfilled the law; Mr. 
Bowdler proceeds to illustrate his full accomplishment of 
the prophetic predictions respecting the person, the charac- 
ter, and offices of the Messiah; and the exemplary man- 
ner in which he fulfilled the moral law himself, while he 
extended its obligations by a new and larger interpretation of 
its language, and sanctioned it by penalties and rewards 
eternal in their duration, In concluding this part of his 
subject, Mr. Bowdler ably avails himself of the opportunity 
which it afforded him of correcting a very prevalent error, 
respecting the true character of evangelical preaching: a term 
now too often applied to distinguish a kind of pulpit oratory, 
from which the whole Gospel of Christ is studiously, as it 
should seem, excluded ; while a part of it, and that too often 
debased and obscured by the glosses of a particular school, is 
unduly and unceasingly enlorced. Surely, however, if our 
Saviour was careful to fulfil the moral law by explaining the 
nature and full extent of its precepis, and adding to its 
sanctions; his ministers cannot well discharge their duty, 
unless they also continually and earnestly press upon their 
hearers the necessity of moral righteousness ; nor can those 
preachers be justly accused of inculcating doctrines which 
are not evangelical, who strongly enforce those, duties which 
he so positively enjoined all his disciples to perform. 


“The moral law,’”’ says Mr. Bowdler, * is enforced with all its 
strictness under the Gospel. It acquires even greater force, as its 
precepts are more full and perfect, its motives more spiritual and 
powerful, its sanctions more awful and alarming. THlence it is that 
both Jesus Christ and his Apostles inculcate so constantly and 
earnestly the necessity of holiness and good works: that one of them 
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enjoins his converts to be blameless and harmless, the sons of God 
without rebuke * ; another points out the vanity of faith without 
works +t ; a third commands the Christians to whom he is writing 
to ‘add to their faith virtee {, that they may be neither barren nor 
unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ ;’ and a fourth 
cautions bis brethren that they should not be deceived, telling them 
that ‘ whosoever sinneth hath not seen God, neither known hm,’ 
‘ whosoever doth not righteousness is not of God§.’ No words 
can express too strongly the perfect holiness which is required of 
the disciples of Jesus, the necessity of abstaining from all sin, of 
cleansing themselves from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, of follow- 
ing the steps of him who did no sin, and being holy as he is holy. 
From hence you may perceive with how little justice we are some. 
times accused of not preaching the Gospel, because we press upon 
you the practice of good works. Did not Christ then preach the 
Gospel when he delivered the Sermon on the Mount, which is em- 
ployed in explaining and enforcing the moral duties of the law? 
Did the Apostles not teach the Gospel, when, perhaps, the 

part of each epistle is devoted to inculcating the diligent practice of 
every virtue? Did St. James not preach the Gospel when he 
proved the worthlessness of faith, unless it be followed by good 
works? Did St. Paul and St. Peter preach the law, and not the 
Gospel, because with holy earnestness, and al] the warmth of 
parental affection, they exhort their disciples to flee from sin, and 
do the thing that is right; pointing out the peculiar duties which 
belong to every station || ; enumerating almost every virtue which 
adorns human nature, and every vice which will bring it to shame 
and ruin? If, indeed, we were to teach you to follow after holi- 
ness, without directing you to the principle of holiness—namely, 
the love and fear of God, and faith in our beloved Redeemer ;— 
if we should tell you to work out your own salvation, without 
exhorting you to ask for grace and assistance from that Spirit 
which worketh in you, both to will and to do,—then, indeed, we 

should be found false witnesses of God; no less than if we should 
teach the unholy doctrine, that good works are not a necessary 
condition of salvation. But while we bid you trust entirely to the 





* « Phil. ii. 15.” + “ James ii. 17. 20. 24,” 

t “ 2 Peter, i, 5.8.” § “1 Jobn iii. 6. 10.” 

|| “ The reader is requested to attend particularly to the direetions 'given by 
St. Paul to Timothy and Titus, with respect to the kind of instruction which he 
would have them adopt. 

* In the Episties addressed to these persons, we find rules for teaching those 
committed to their care, which are almost entirely confined to moral duties, 
grounded (it must be particularly observed) on the peculiar doctrines of the 
Gospel, which are introduced iv the most easy, artless, and unaffected manner. 
. The things which become sound doctrine,’ which Titus is enjoined to speak, are 
instructions regarding the moral duties incumbent on the old and young. That 
whieh the Apostle commands Titus to ‘ affirm constant/y,’ is ‘ that they which 


have believed in God might be careful to maintain good works :’mepgerniferim 
* Omni studio operam dent.’ Schlcusner.” 
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mercy of God in Christ for pardon and acceptance, and to the aid 
f his Spirit for strength to enable you to think and do those 
things which of yourselves you are unable to think or do; shall it 
be said that we falsify the word of God, because we teach that 
without holiness no man shall see the Lord, and that it is ealy by 

ient continuance in* well doing that you can hope to obtain 
glory, and honour, and immortality? Shall we, in short, be 
accused of preaching the law, because we tell you, Ppt | 
not without law to God, but under the law to Christ,” you must 
practise the law? Not while it is remembered that Jesus Christ 
came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it:—not while a few 
only be recollected of those many precepts by which he and his 
Apostles enforced the strictest performance of moral duty :—not 
while that is borne in mind which our Lord has made the express 
condition of obtaining everlasting life.—* if thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments * ;’—not with any reason shall we be 
accused as false teachers, so long as that description of the last 
judgment shall stand part of the Gospel which our Lord concluded 
with the solemn declaration, that they who shall have neglected to 
perform works of charity ‘ shall go away into everlasting punish. 
ment, but the righteous into life eternal t+.’ P. 260. 


In the three next sermons, Mr. Bowdler directs the atten- 
tion of his hearers to the blessed Jesus, as “‘ a man of sor- 
rows ;” the willing sufferer for the sins of others; who was 
lifted up from the earth, and made a spectacle to men and 
angels, that he might draw all men unto him; impressing 
their hearts with a due sense of the immense debt of grati- 
tude which they owe him, and thus inducing them to love him 
as their Saviour, and obey him as their Lord. Though we 
have already been copious in our extracts, we cannot ah 
laying the following passage before our readers ; in which 
Mr. B. appears to us to have discussed the mysterious expres- 
sions which he has chosen for his text, (Matt. xxvii. 46.) 
with great judgment and becoming reverence. Perhaps there 
is scarcely a text in the New Testament which requires to be 
more cautiously treated than this: the dreadful aggravation 
of suffering which forced it from the lips of our Lord, 


 &, 


“ Cannot be expressed as it should, and as other things may: 
in silence we may admire it, but all our words will not reach it. 
And though to draw it so far, as some do, is little better than 
blasphemy; yet, on the other side, to shrink it so short as other 
some do, cannot be but with derogation to his love, who, to kindle 
our love and loving regard, would come to a non sicut, in his 
suffering : for so it was, and so we must allow it to be ;.” 


—~——— 


* « Matt. xix. 17.” +“ Matt. xxv. 46.” 
+ “ Bishop Andrewes’ Second Sermon on the Passion.” 
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Whether Mr. Bowdler has caught any portion of the 
spirit which dictated this caution, and has preserved that 
reverential medium which the pious Bishop recommends, our 
readers will judge: it certainly was that great divine’s opi- 
nion, that we may believe our Saviour to have suffered under 
a temporary desertion, a restraint of the influence, but not a 
dissolution of the union subsisting between himself and his 
Father. The latter was, we may conceive, impossible; the 
former might have been permitted and endured, to fill up the 


full measure of that cup of surrows which he had voluutarily 
undertaken to drink. 


“ What now,” says Mr. Bowdler, “ (if it be not presumptuous 
to enquire) was the cause, that at that time the Son of God was 
thus oppressed with the bitterest sorrow? Could it be that the 
serpent was then permitted to exercise extraordinary power against 
the seed of the woman? Was it, that during that awful darkness 
which for three hours overhung the land, the light of the Father’s 
love was withdrawn from his Son; and he was left destitute and 
forsaken, without one ray of comfort to cheer his soul, or dispel 
the preternatural gloom which the powers of darkness spread over 
it?) To aflirm any thing on so mysterious a subject, were arro- 
gance, if not impiety. Yet I observe that previous to this mira- 
culous darkness, the mind of the blessed Jesus was calm and com- 
posed. His prayer for his murderers, his promise of paradise to 
the penitent thief, and his recommending of his mother to the care 
of the beloved disciple ; were striking instances of that serenity of 
mind, that disregard for his own sufferings, and tender compas- 
sion for the distress of others, which were conspicuous features in 
his character. After uttering this remarkable cry likewise, we 
find him, though under increasing torments of body, possessing 
the same self-command, the same piety, and calm resignation. 
May we not suppose that as it was upon the cross that he ‘was to 
* blot out the hand-writing of ordinances which war against us *,’ 
and to * deliver us from the curse of the law ¢,’ it was necessary 
that he should undergo the penalty of the law in its utmost seve- 
rity? That as it was there } that he was to triumph over princi- 
paities and powers, it was necessary that he should be assailed by 
them with all the force which they could oppose to his weakness ? 
Perhaps, then, the darkness which obscured the mid-day sun, was 
an emblem of the distress under which the Sun of Righteousness 
then laboured, while he was struggling against the prince of this 
world, and bowed down beneath the weight of sin and the sense of 
God’s displeasure. And surely, terrible was that conflict, to 
which Satan * came down in great wrath, knowing that he had 
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but a short time*;’ and heavy was the load of the sins of the 
whole world; and keen the arrows of the Father's wrath, sh 
than the thorns or the nails, aud piercing even through the soul t, 
till he burst into that strange and bitter cry, ‘ My God, my God, 
why hast traHou forsaken me?'—The burden is supported, the 
victory is accomplished, the darkness is removed. Pious resig+ 
nation and tranquillity succeed. For the purpose of fulfilling a 
prophecy, even to the very letter, the sufferer complains of thirst ; 
and then solemnly declaring the great work for which he came 
into the world to be now accomplished, he commends his spirit 
into the hands of his Father; and breathes it forth with a loud 
cry, amidst the quaking of the earth, the rending of rocks, the 
opening of the graves, and the tearing asunder of the veil in the 
emple: all nature being convulsed, when he who ‘ sustaineth all 
things’ bows his head; and the kingdom of heaven opened to all 
believers, when reconciliation is made with God by the death of 
his Son.” =P. 305. 


The resurrection of Christ, and the benetits derived to 
Christians from that: miraculous event, are set forth in ani- 
mated language in the fifteenth sermon. ‘The sixteenth and 
seventeenth are devoted to a consideration of the priestly and 
regal characters of our Lord; and the eighteenth, and two 
following discourses illustrate the superior advantages and 
privileges annexed to Christianity, which induced the Apostle, 
in his Epistle to the Hebrews, to zive it the distinguishing 
title of ‘* a better covenant.” 

In order to place this subject fully before his hearers, Mr. 
Bowdler gives a succinct account of the different covenants 
which God vouchsafed to make, first with Adam, both before 
and after the fall, then with Noah, and Abraham, and alter- 
wards with the Jews. Upon the Mosaic dispensation he 
dwells at some length, discussing the nature and design of the 
Jewish law, and pointing out various imperfections in the 
ceremonies and ordinances which it enjoined, in its moral 
precepts, and in its sanctions. Anticipating the objections 
which may be made against such a view of a divine dispen- 
sation, Mr. Bowdler observes ; 


“ I have now exhibited to you the law, as delivering rules for 
moral conduct, as enjoining the observance of ordinances, and as 
providing rewards and punishments for the obedient and disobe- 
dient; and have shewn you its imperfect nature in each of these 
instances. Let me not be understood, when I thus lay before you 
its imperfections, to speak with disrespect of this work of God, 
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* “ Rev. xii. 12.” + ** Luke ii. 55.” 
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Considered by itself, and with regard to the peculiar objects for 
which it was instituted, it ought not to be deemed imperfect. It 
was given by Him who knew the heart and temper of the people 
who were to be governed by it; it was introduced as part of a 
great system which was planned in the councils of the Highest 
before the foundation of the world ; and was intended to shadow 
out, as by a faint outline, that more perfect dispensation which was 
to bring salvation to the ends of the earth. Considered, therefore, 
as temporary, as designed for the direction of a particular nation, 
and that a stubborn and untractable people ; and as typical and 
prophetical of the Gospel dispensation, it was not imperfect; but, 
on the contrary, admirably calculated to produce the ends for 
which it was designed. But when it is compared with that better 
covenant * it has no glory’ (as the Apostle speaks) ‘ by reason of 
the glory which excels the ministration of death,’ though glory 
and splendour were shed over it by its divine Founder, fades and 


disappears, if brought into comparison with ‘ the ministration of 
righteousness.’ ’’ P. 424. 


This is doubtless true: still, however, we think that Mr. 
Bowdler has somewhat under-rated the character of the 
Mosuic Covenant, by not sufficiently taking into his account 
that imperfect as it certainly was, and a mere shadow of good 
things to come, still the outline which if traced was sufliciently 
defined to lead the faithful Jew, through the medium of type 
and figure, to the knowledge of those great doctrines and 
cheering expectations which they were to represent. 


* As the rewards and punishments of the law,’’ says Mr. 
Bowdler, “ looked not beyond this world, it is manifest that they 
were very low and imperfect in their nature. They were fitted to 
work upon the low hopes and servile fears of the earthly-minded 
Israelite ; and to produce that obedience to the letter, rather than 
the spirit, which was required of those who were in ‘ bondage’ 
under the * weak and beggarly elements’ of the law: but how 
could they excite in any one that spiritual-mindedness, that_filial 
love, that hely fear, which are the principles of action under the 
Gospel? that service of the heart, which the Almighty enjoins and 
approves? How could they elevate the soul to heavenly things, 
and a better inheritance? or teach it to despise those ‘vanities, the 


love of which they were calculated to implant in the heart?” 
P. 421. 


Surely in this passage there is much which requires re-con- 
sideration. ‘The questions which it proposes may perhaps be 
sufficiently answered by proposing others: How then, we 
would inquire, did David and other illustrious saints acquire 
the knowledge of these important lessons? Whence did 
Zacharias aud Elizabeth derive that rule of life which enabled 
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them to become righteous before God! And how does it 
happen, that so many eminent Jews are set forth by St. Paul 
as examples of faith, and patience, and heavenly-mindedness, 
to us Christians ¢ 

We need not, we are sure, remind Mr. Bowdler, that our 
Charch decidedly, and he will doubtless allow justly, rejects 
as erroneous the idea, that the old fathers looked only for 
temporary promises. But if they looked for more than such 
promises, whence could they have received their information 
but from that dispensation under which they lived ; and how 
can a covenant, holding forth to their faithful minds such ex- 
pectations, be characterized as sanctioned only by temporal 
promises? As a dispensation, the Mosaic law was indeed 
comparatively imperfect ; it announced, through the dim and 
uncertain medium of type and figure, the future blessings of 
the Gospel ; and when its figures are compared with the sub- 
stance they were intended to rspresent; when the prospect of 
a Redeemer to appear at some future period, is contrasted 
with the joyful certainty that this Redeemer has appeared, 
and put away sin by the sacrifice of himself, this imperfection 
will be sufficiently manifest. Still however, as the holy men 
under the law were led by its ceremonies, its services, and its 
injunctions, to the knowledge of a Saviour to come ; to faith 
in him, and to such an obedience as, wrought in that faith, 
would render them acceptable in the sight of God their Law- 
giver; though very inferior to the dispensation of which it was 
the forerunner, it may be spoken of in higher terms perhaps 
than Mr. Bowdler has used, without derogating at all from 
the superiority of that ‘ better covenant,” under which we 
Christians have’ the unspeakable privilege of living. 

We think that the excellent author himself will, on furtlier 
reflection, agree with us in this view of the subject; for we 
cannot suppose, that the influence of a few splendid authori- 
ties will induce him to adopt that ingenious but dangerous 
theory, by which the divine authority of the Mosaic covenant 
is attempted to be proved from its alledged, and, we had 
almost said purposely, magnified imperfections. 

The restoration of Israel and Judah forms the subject of the 
twenty-first sermon. This is a doctrine recommending itself 
at all times to the affections of the faithful Christian ; who 
will anxiously desire to see his brethren the Jews admitted to 
a share of those blessed hopes and privileges which he himself 
values so highly: and perhaps it is rendered peculiarly inte- 
resting at the present moment, by the premature .and ill 
managed attempts which some have made to convert the 
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Jews, and thus hasten the arrival of that hour which the sure 
word of prophecy leads us to expect. 

That Israel will again be token into covenant with God, 
and “ the Son of God the Messiah will dwell among them ac- 
knowledged and honoured as the Lord of Hosts,” (p. 485.) 
we are surely justified by the words of Scripture in expecting : 
but that this great event will be accomplished by the mere 
ordinary exertions of human agents, we may be permitted to 
doubt; and that it ever can be effected by efforts which seem 
at least to savour of fanaticism, and may encourage, if not pro- 
duce a schismatical disregard of the laws of that spiritual king- 
dom of which Christ is the head, we believe to be as impossi- 
ble as God himself is true. 

Mr. Bowdler gives no encouragement to any such expecta- 
tions; he appears cautiously to have abstained from any allu- 
sion to them; conceiving, probably, that the restoration and 
conversion of Israel is a portion of that scheme of Divine 
Providence for the redemption of mankind, to which it be- 
comes us to look forward with hope; instead of rashly éndea- 
vouring to accelerate its completion by an unbidden, perhaps 
an unwarranted interference in matters not within oar sphere 
of duty or ability. The spirit in which he recommends his 


hearers to contemplate this subject, if it be properly 
cherished as a director of religious conduct, as well as of en- 
quiry into the divine counsels, will effectually preserve us 
from those errors, into which irregular zeal is too apt to lead 
the best intentioned persons. 


*“ [t is proper to premise,” says he, “ that this is not intended to 
be a critical inquiry into the meaning of the ancient prophecies ; 
but a plain statement of a few acknowledged facts. Nor is it in- 
tended to indulge conjecture, or gratify curiosity. This is not the 
spirit, with which we should examine the Word of God; not the 
spirit, which is likely to be rewarded by the discovery of the truth. 
The course of God’s dealings is a subject of too high and holy a 
nature to be touched, except in devout awe and reverence. It 
should be approached with humble piety, a faithful trust in his pro- 
mises, and submission to his will, and an ardent desire for the glory 


of our blessed Redeemer, in whom all these promises are yea and 
amen.”’ P, 486. 


Without the slightest intention of casting an injurious re- 
flection upon the conduct or views of those who see this mat- 
ter in a different light from ourselves, and imagine that they 
are bound in duty to attempt the conversion of the Jews by 
an associated and powerful effort, we shall continue to think 
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all such labours at least inexpedient ; and humbly trust that 
we shall not be judged deficient in Christian zeal or charity, if 
we deem it right to leave to Him, who thought fit for Wise 
purposes, to inflict a judicial blindness on his once chosen 
people, the office of removing it in his own way, and at his 
own. time, 

The concluding sermon of the volume considers our Saviour 
in that awful character, in which he will consummate the 
great work he has undertaken on our behalf, by dispensing 
from the seat of judgment reward or punishment to every man 
according to his works. Upon such a subject, all that the 
preacher can do is to clothe with his own language arguments 
and suggestions which have been. again and again employed. 
[t is a theme which has already exhausted every store of illus- 
tration, of reasoning, of eloquence; and yet, amply and re- 
peatedly as it has been discussed, it is a theme to which we 
never can recur without the most intense and painfal iuterest. 
To say that Mr. Bowdler has succeeded in exciting that in- 
terest, is to say little; for very inferior powers to those 
which he possesses could scarcely fail of this: but he has 
done it, not by aiming at splendid periods, or the excitement 
of enthusiastic feelings; not by calling forth the terror 
which confounds, or the rapture which misleads ; but he lays 
before his congregation the appalling doctrine in the very 
words of Scripture, and he states it as it is, a doctrine not 
more awful than consoling, not more alurming to the sinner 
than encouraging to him who labours by well doing in faith 
and humility to obtain the promises. ‘The following passage 
shall form our concluding extract; and it will exbibit Mr. 
Bowdler as a Christian teacher of that old and excellent 
school, which, stucying the Scriptures as a connected and 
harmonious whole, has imbibed from them views of the divine 
dispensations worthy of the wisdom, the goodness, and the 
inercy, as well as of the justice and power of their Author. 
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“ Receive it then, my dear brethren, as the clear and decided 
doctrine of God’s Word, that every man’s future state depends 
upon his conduct here. Let it not be said that our works are of no 
consequence: it is according to them that we shall receive our re- 
ward of good or evil at the day of retribution. Let it not be said 
that because ‘ eternal life is the gift of God,’ nothing is required on 
our part: a gift may be accepted, or it may be refused: pardon 
may be freely granted, and honour freely conferred; yet both be 
made liable to conditions imposed by the giver. ‘ There is a 
worthiness required in those who would be partakers of future 
glory, a due disposition to'receive it, wrought in us by the grace, 
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and accepted through the mercy of the Gospel covenant *. And 
this worthiness consists in a deep sense of our sinfulness and unpro- 
fitableness, a firm faith in our Lord Jesus, an ardent desire of the hea- 
venly happiness, and a mighty zeal and diligence in our endeavours 
to obtain it. Do not then rest satisfied with contemplating the 
mercy of God, and the merits of Jesus Christ; do not think to 
magnify the greatness or the govodness of your Creator and 
Redeemer by trusting to them for your reward, while you do no- 
thing for yourselves ; but let the consideration that that reward is 
to be given according to your works make you diligent to work out 
your salvation : let it quicken your faith, that it may be fruitful in 
good works; and animate your prayers for that grace which alone 
can enable you to perform them. Let the greatness of the pro- 
mised reward, and the terrible nature of the punishment which is 
threatened, remind you of the height of virtue to which you should 
attain, and of the evil nature of sin which must be for ever banished 
from the presence of a most holy God. And let a deep reflection 
on your own weakness and unworthiness stimulate your endeavours ; 
since so much evil is to be overcome, so much slothfulness to be 
roused, so much holiness and heavenly-mindedness to be acquired, 
before you can be fit to appear before God. ‘ The great, the 
mighty, the Lord of Hosts is his name; great in counsel, and 
mighty in work: for his eyes are open upon all the ways of the 
sons of men: to give every one according to his ways, and accord- 
ing to the fruit of his doings t.’”” P. 527. 


If now we are called upon to separate from much that we 
sprees something which appears to us to need correction, we 
shall first of all object to the frequent use of ‘‘ the Saviour,” 
an expression which, we confess, offends our ears. It is not, 
as far as we recollect, warranted by the usage of Scripture ; 
for the solitary instance in our translation of Phil. iii. 20. can 
scarcely be alledged in its support. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
may indeed justly be called the Saviour xar’ eZoxnv; but still 
there is an appropriation of the highest Christian privilege to 
ourselves in the more ususal title of our Saviour, so well be- 
coming the faith of a Christian, and that appropriation is so 
fully justified by the almost unvarying language of Scripture, 
that we should much prefer it, even if the expression to which 
we object had not been so generally adopted hy a party, with 
which Mr. Bowdler holds, as we conceive, no other character- 
istic In common. 

Perhaps also we may be inclined to recommend a somewhat 
less frequent use of interjections, and of such phrases as, 





* «* See Bishop Bull’s excellent Discourse on the Worthiness of the Rartakers 
of Future Glory, vol. i.” 


+ “ Jer. xxxii. 18, 19.” 








“dear brethren,” ‘dear Redeemer,” “Oh, my brethren,” 
&c. With Mr. Bowdler this is earnestness, and not affecta- 
tion: but still it would be hetter avoided; for a far greater 
interest is excited by the sober and dignified address peculiar 
to the Church of England, than any such, impassioned 
language can produce. Mr. Bowdler, we are sure, will re- 
ceive our remarks in the same spirit in which they are made. 
We would not cavil, but we would willingly see these trifling 
imperfections removed, which weaken the effect of much that 
is in itself excellent ; and may, in some instances, render the 
preacher's language liable to‘imputations which it does not 
deserve. 
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Art. XI. Curialia Miscellanea, or Anecdotes of old 
Times ; Regal, Noble, Gentilitial, and Miscellaneous: in- 
cluding Authentic Anecdotes of the Royal Household, and 
the Manners and Customs of the Court, at an early Period 
of the English History. By Samuel Pegge, Esq. FS.A,. 
Author of the “ Curialia,” and of “ Anecdotes of the 
English Language.” 8vo. 440 pp. 12s. Nichols and 
Co. 1818. 


Mr. PkcGE in his life time, published three portions of 
Miscellaneous Antiquarian researches relative to the Royal 
Household, in which, by the patronage of the late Duke of 
Devonshire, he held a respectable post, as one of the Grooms 
of his Majesty’s Privy Chamber. Two more portions of the 
same book were edited after his death by Mr. Nichols ; and 
the continuation of the work was only interrupted by the fire, 
which in 1808, destroyed that gentleman’s premises, consum- 
ing the greater number of Mr. Pegge’s printed copies, and a 
part also of his MS. 

The pieces contained in the present volume, have been 
arranged from the wreck of the oe pre materials 

Mr. Pegge, by legitimate right of succession, was an here- 
ditary Antiquarian ; his father, the Rev. Dr. Pegge (as we 
learn from some Parentalia compiled by his son, and prefixed 
to the work before us) was Rector of Whittington, in Derby- 
shire. He was an amiable man, an excellent classical scholar, 
and a studious emulator of the celebrated ‘Thomas Hearne, 
~ as the pages of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and the Archeolo- 
gia sufficiently testify. The village of Whittington is well known 
by a small public-house, which has been dignified with the 
title of “ the Revolution House”—a name which it obtained 
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from a meeting between the Ear) of Danby, the Earl of De. 
vonshire, and Mr. D'Arcy, on Whittington Moor, which ad- 
joins it, in L688, to take measures about the revolution at that 
time in agitation ; a shower of rain drove them into the then 
humble ‘* Cock and Pynot,” which has thus had the good for- 
tune to be immortalized in topography. In the * plotting 
parlour,” as it is called to this day, still remains an old armed 
chair, which the landlord shews with particular glee, as the 
seat of the Earl of Devonshire, and adds with no little satisfac- 
tion, how the nati natorum of that great nobleman, honoured 
it themselyes with a visit on the centenary of the revolution, 
which their ancestor completed. In the year 1788, a sub- 
scription was opened by most of the neighbouring gentry, to 
erect a monumental column on the spot on which the three 
patriots of their county had formerly met ; and it was resolved 
to celebrate the hundredth filth of November from the revo- 
lution, by a solemn jubilee. On this occasion Dr. Pegge, 
having on the same morning entered into his 85th year, 
pretcked an a sermon. The ‘ Revolution House,” 
and the armed chair were visited with due honour ; the gen- 
tlemen had a dinner ; the ladies an exhibition of fire-works and 
a ball, and the populace three hogsheads of ale in the town of 
Chestertield. Mr. Cunningham wrote some commendatory 
stanzas on Dr. Pegge’s text, and a Pindaric Ode on the great 
and glarious event of the day ; and Mr. Sylvanus Urban, 
faithfully chronicled all the flags, banners, music, carriages, 
horsemen, toasts, and ball-tickets, in his valuable Magazine. 

Mr. Samuel Pegge, the author of the Curialia, was the only 
surviving son of the above-mentioned gentleman ; he was 
born in 1732; educated at St. John’s College Cambridge; 
admitted Barrister of the Middle Temple, and appointed, as 
we have before stated, Esquire of the King’s Household. 
He was twice married, and died in 1800. Besides the 
Curialia, he wrote many occasional antiquarian papers, 
and compiled a most entertaining little book, “ Anec- 
dotes of the English Language,” which was printed posthu- 
mously by Mr, Nichols. He left an only son, the present 
highly respectable Sir Christopher Pegge, Regius Professor 
of Physic, in the University of Oxford. 

The several parts of the Curialia, if Mr. Pegge had lived 
to complete his whole design, would have appeared under the 
title of Hospitium Regis. ) 

If we are sometimes tempted to smile at the extraordinary 
minuteness of inquiry which attends all antiquarian pursuit, 
and the occasionally disproportionate importance which its 
lovers are accustomed to attach to their discoverics; we are 
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bound in justice, at the same time, to observe, that we neve" 
opened any work professing to treat on such subjects, which 
did not afford us considerable entertainment, at the least ; and 
itis our own fault if we undervalue the information, which 
for the most part, accompanies it. On these grounds our 
best thanks most assuredly are due to Mr. Pegge. He has 
spared no labour in his favourite study ; many and many a year 
must he have pored over dusty tomes, and sat down to his 
meals, xepaw angros and unguibus insectis, to obtain-the par- 
ticulars which he has here furnished. His volume has 
amused us much ; and if his whole powers have been concen- 
trated in a work which may draw down the sneer of a meta- 
physician, or the sarcasm ofa political economist, his manes 
need not be disturbed, for certain we are, that he has been 
quite as usefully, and far more harmlessly employed, than 
many of those svidisunt sages, who will think his occupations 
trifling, 

Mr. Pegge commences with some particulars relative to 
the Royal Establishment, under our several monarchs in 
historical succession, and much do we rejoice to learn in the 
outset, that none of them have ever thought of claiming a 
privilege always exercised by the emperors of Germany, 
which, to say the least of it, must be “ very inconvenient,” 
to the inhabitants of Vienna: that of appropriating to them- 
selves the first floor of every house in the city, for the use of 
the officers of their Court, and of the army. William the 
Conqueror to be sure, was not very nice in his moral feeling 
towards his newly ac quired subjects, if we may believe the 
writer of the Saxon Chronicle ; but he was more a dragon of 
the Arimaspians than of W antley, and contented himself with 
swallowing gold and silver instead of houses and churches. 
“ Pro more suo, extorset multum pecunie suis subditis uvi-. 
ennque haberet aliquem preetestum, sive jure, sive aliter.” 

* partim juste, maxima vero ex-parle iuste, rebus parum 
wrgentibus.” Chron. Sax. 187. L9L. William Rufus did not 
proceed to such harsh measures at ouce, but Falstaff himself 

was not a shrewder recruiting officer. When in Normandy, 
he pretended frem want of “supplies, to call for 20,000 men 
from Engl: and ; ; in raising these, none were taken but such as 
were ** well to pass, or to whom it was inconvenient to leave 
their families.” 


** Nene but good householders (as the jolly knight says) 
yeomici’s suns, contracted bachelors, such as bad been asked twice 
on the bans, such a commodity of warm slaves as had as lief hear 
the devil as a drum, such as fear the report of a caliver worse than 
a struck fowl, or a hurt wild duck.” 
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When they were ready to embark, the king’s treasurer in- 
formed them, and his offer was right gladly accepted, that 
they might purchase their discharge at ten shillings a head. 
His successor Henry I. sncmnptel some very necessary re- 
forms in his court. ‘The royal progresses in the last reign 
had become intolerably burdensome from the rapacity of the 
king's purveyors, and the face of the country through which 
the monarch and his train advanced, resembled that which had 
been devastated by a retreating army. The population when 
they knew of his approach left their houses, and carrying off 
what provisions they could, sheltered themselves in fastnesses, 
The severe punishment which the king denounced, may 
afford some measure of the extent and the enormity of the 
offences committed. Whoever belonging to the court 
‘ spoiled any goods of those who entertained them in their 
progresses, or abused the persons of their hosts, were on proof 
to have their eyes put out, or their hands and feet cut off.” 
A sufficient remedy it may be imagined for that lust of the 
eye which covets its neighbours goods, and that itching of 
brute force which longs to kick him from his possessions a 
grand coup de pie. Stephen’s court is described just after 
his accession to have been extremely magnificent ; “‘ multi- 
tudine, magnitudine, auro, argento, gemmis, vestibus, om- 
nimoda dapsilitate.” Henric. Huntingd. VIII. and Becket, 
when he was chancellor in the following reign, indulged in 
the unheard-of luxury of strewing his hall every day in winter 
with fresh straw or hay, and in summer with rushes, or 
leaves newly gathered. The reason assigned for this Syba- 
ritish extravagance is whimsical enough, “ that such knights 
as the benches could not contain might sit on the floor with- 
out dirtying their fine cloaths.” An accident not unlikely to 
happen, if we may credit writers even as late as the times of 
Ehzabeth, from the copious salivatory deposits which our an- 
cestors (with reverence be it spoken) were accustomed to 
make, both at meals, and during conversation. Becket, ac- 
cording to his biographer, Fitz Stephen, was not less sump- 
tuous in his apparel than in his domestic appointments, and 


Lord Lyttelton has borrowed a merry story from this source 
at the future martyr’s expence. 


*« As the King and Becket, his Chancellor *, were riding toge- 
ther through the streets of London, in cold and stormy weather, 
the King saw, coming towards them, a poor old man, in a thin 
coat, worn to tatters. Would it not be a great charity (said he to 





* “ He was not then Archbishop.” 
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the Chancellor) to give this naked wretch, who is so needy and in- 
firm, a good warm cloak? Certainly, answered that Minister; 
and you do the duty of a King, in turning your eyes and thoughts 
to such objects. While they were thus talking, the man came 
near; the King asked him if he wished to have a good cloak? 
and, turning to the Chancellor, said,— You shall have the merit of 
this good deed of charity ; then suddenly laying hold on a fine new 
scarlet cloak, lined with fur, which Becket had on, he tried to pull 
it from him, and, after some struggle, in which they had both 
like to have fallen from their horses, prevailed. The poor man had 
the cloak, and the Courtiers laughed, like good Courtiers, at the 
pleasantry of the King*.”’ P. 58. 


The lavish Richard, whose intemperate zeal in the holy 
wars had exhausted his revenues, adopted a singular expe- 
dient in order to recruit them. Three of his ships had been 
lost between Cyprus and Rhodes, and among other persons 
who perished with them was the lord keeper, whose body 
was afterwards found with the great seal oepantes round his 
neck ; the manner in which, according to the strict ceremo- 
nial, my Lord Eldon still ought to bear it, as even up to the 
present day the office is bestowed with all the original forms 
of manual tradition of the seals from the king himself. 
Richard availed himself of this loss by ordering a new seal to 
be made, and recalling all commissions which had been issued 
under the old one. 

These notes do not proceed lower than the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. and are followed by some extracts from the Liber 
Niger, relative to the allowances of some oflicers of the court. 
The knights of the household, when they were sick, or spe- 
cially let blood, or went through other fashionable medica- 
ments of the time, were to take for livery ‘‘ four loaves, two 
mess of great meat and roast, half a pitcher of wine, and 
two gallons of ale.” We wish we had been informed what 
was the average ratio of appetite between a gentleman of 
those days sick and well, The royal barber too every Satur- 
day night, ‘‘ if it please the king to cleanse his head, legs, 
or feet, and for his shaving,” was to have two loaves and one 
pitcher of wine, and the ushers of chamber ring to testify 
this, if this be necessary dispended or no.” e barbers of 
England in those happier times, if we may judge from these 
allowances, stood as high as their brethren of Bagdad, and 
very far above their present degenerate shave-well-for-a- 
penny posterity. : 

The virtue of the royal touch with some of our kings ex- 


SARs ARITA, a. 


* « Life of Henry IL. vol. iii. p. S11.” 
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tended far beyond the single disease to which we are accus- 
tomed to suppose it confined. Alfred, Abbot of Rivaulx, in- 
forms us, that six men totally blind, besides anolher who had 
lost one of his eyes, were restored to perfect sight by Edward 
the Contessor. This gift was in abeyance during the civil 
wars of York and Lancaster, and no cure is on record even 
by the meek and pious Henry in the course of his life time, 
His ghost however made ample amends for this dereliction of 
kin gly power, and after forty years of sepulchral quiescence 
actually saved a culprit at the gallows. by its timely appear- 
ance. The criminal, who (if we may be permitted to say so) 
was really innocent, after his hour’s suspension, was cut down 
alive; and went speedily, as in duty bound, to return thanks 
at the king's tomb at Chertsey. This posthumous exertion of 
the good prince is the more extraordinary as the pope had 
refused to canonize him: first because he thought hun too 
simple to be sainted; and secondly, (which we rather suspect 
to be the operating reason) because Henry VII. refused to 
pay the contingent expence, which was not less than 1500 
ducats in gold. Bishop Percy, inthe Northumberland House- 
Lold Book, has curtailed the privilege of the Plantagenets, 
and wishes to confine their eliicacy to the cramp only; itis 
clear, however, that the ‘Tudors at least were possessed of 
the entire virtue, and that the Stuarts were not (as the learned 
editor mistakenly supposes) the first who claimed it. Fuller 
bas recorded a notable instance of Edward the Sixth’s medi- 
cal powers, and with him they seem to have resided as much 
in the tongue as in the finger. 


** Sir John Cheke, his Tutor for the Greek language lay very dans 
gerously il!, to the great disquiet and concern of the King, who, after 
frequent and daily enquiries, learned from the Physicians at last that 
there was not the least hope of life. ‘No,’ said the King, ‘ he 
will not die now; for this morning | begged his life from God in 
my prayers, and obtained it.’ This accordingly came to pass ; and 
Sir John recovered speedily, contrary to all medical expectations. 
The truth was ascertained by an ear-witness, the Earl of Hunting- 
don, who related it to the grandson of Sir John Cheke (Sir Thomas 
Cheke, of Pirgo, Essex *.)” P. 130. 


The thunders of the Lateran were of no avail against this 
extraordmary gilt, for Elizabeth, while under excommuni- 
cation, healed a rigid papist, who had tried ull other means 
invain. If the gold which was presented at the time ef 
touching, and which doubtless acted as an amulet, was lost, 





* * Fuller’s Church Hjstory of Britain, book-vii. p. 485." 
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7 disease returned ; but a new touch and new gold removed 

; the gold if lent produced ail proper effect upon the bor- 
and even silver, when the king's purse was low, acted 
as a specific. ‘There was much sy mpathy between the royal 
hand and the part touched, so much that on the very day and 
hour of Charles the First's murder, the sores of a woman 
who had been healed by him broke out afresh, though she 
lived at a great distance from London, and was ignorant of 
his death. It does not appear that any of our princes since 
Queen Aune, have pretended to this miraculous gift, thou 
we believe, even the last descendant of the expelled family 
was unwilling to surrender his imaginary attribate of legiti- 
mate royalty. ‘Those who wish to know more on the subject 
may find ample details, in three works by John Brown, Chy- 
rurgeon in ordinary to the King’s most excellent Majesty 
(Charles mo: 3 Adenochoiradelogia, or an Anatomick 
Chyrurgical treatise of Glandules and Strumoes. 2. Choora- 
delogia, or an exact discourse of Strumoes, in that modest 
and jlain dress, that the meanest capacity may hereby find 
out the disease. 3. Charisma Basilicon, containing above 
sixty admirable cures performed with, and without gold, by 
his Majesty’ 3 benediction, by his late M ajesty’s precious blood 
and the like. Tow much this foolery was then in vogue, we 
may learn from the registers kept by Mr. Thomas Dunkley, 
keeper of the closet belonging to the Chapel Royal, from 
1667 to 1632. ‘The number of persons touched amounted to 
92,107 ! 

The whimsical change between the Beauforts and the 
Somersets may be well known, but to us who are bad heralds, 
it was new. : 
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“ Henry Beaufort, third Duke of Somerset, sie Henrv VII. 
had a Natural Son, to whom he gave the names of Charles Somer- 
set (afterwards a Knight), whose Descendant was created Duke of 
Beaufort. Thus, by a Child of Casualty, the Name and Title have 
changed positions ; as what was Beaufort Duke of Somerset is now 


Somerset Duke of Beaufort.” P. 189. 


The bearings of all the Bruces are finely conceived, and 
express their kingly origin. ‘The Elgin branch has for its 
crest a hand holding a sceptre, and the motto Fuimus ; 
another descendant has a hand holding a sword, with Venture 
Jorward ; a third, the setting saa, and Irr evocabile ; a fourth, 
Spes nostra supeine. 

Coaches were first used in England in Richard the Second’s 
time, under the name of W hirlicotes What sort our own 
then were in point of clegance, is pot easily ascertained, but 
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in Germany, we are told, about the same period, they were 
“ ugley vehicles, made of four clumsey boards ;” of these, 
as late as 1618, John Sigismina, the Elector of Brandenburg, 
when he went to Warsaw to do homage for the Dutchy of 
Warsaw, had thirty-six in his train, each drawn by six 
horses. ‘The King of Denmark had better taste; twenty 
years before this he entered Berlin in a black velvet chariot, 
laced with gold, drawn by eight white coursers, with bits 
and caparisons of silver. ‘Our hackney coaches are so called 
from the French word haquenée, a common horse, for all 
purposes of riding. ‘Their fiacres have a much higher origin. 
Fiacre was the name of a saint, who, in common with other 
great men, had the honour of decorating a sign post in the 
Rue St. Antoine, from which these vehicles were first let out. 
This saint was the second son of Eugenius [V. King of Scots ; 
he refused the crown, took a religious habit, has a chapel at 
St. Omer’s, and is the tutelary protector of persons afflicted 
with the piles, with which disease he killed our Henry Y. in 
revenge for having pillaged his shrine. ‘The London hackney 
coaches, in 1625, were only twenty in number; they must 
have multiplied rapidly, for in a proclamation ten years after- 
wards, they are denounced “‘ as a great disturbance to his 
Majesty, his dearest consort the Queen, the nobility, and 
others of place and degree, in their passage through the 
streets.” In 1654, they were enlarged to 200; a few years 
after the Revolution they were 700; and in our time, the 
driving of them, we believe, affords occupation to 1200 of 
the most impudent knaves in the kingdom. 

The pope's nieces never wear mourning, not even for their 
nearest relations ; as the Romans reckon it so great a hap- 
piness for a family to have a pope in it, that nothing ought to 
afflict his holiness’ kindred. Mr. Richard Shute, was a 
Turkey merchant, member for the City of London, and a 
great favourite of Charles I. “‘ Without doubt,” says his bio- 
grapher, Mrs. Thomas, ‘“ he was very nice in the mode of 
that age, his valet being some hours every morning in starch- 
ing his beard and curling his whiskers ; but during that time 
a gentleman, whom he maintained as a companion, read to 
him on some useful subject.” This lady relates the following 
good humoured anecdote of Charles I., who was fond of 
going down, unattended, to Mr. Shute’s country house, at 
Berking in Essex, where his principal amusement was in 
the bowling-yreen. 


*** Ah Shute,’ said the King one day, with a deep sigh, * how 
much happpier than I art thou, in this blessed retirement, free 
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from the cares of a Crown, a factious Ministry, and rebellious Sub« 
jects!" They generally played high, and punctually paid their 
losings; and though Mr. Shute often won, yet the King would, 
one day, set higher than usual, and having lost several games, gave 
over; when Mr. Shute said,—‘ An please your Majesty, One thou- 
sand pounds rubber more, perhaps Luck may turn :’—* No, Shute,’ 
replied the King, laying his hand gently on his shoulder, ‘ Thou 
hast won the day, and much good may it do thee, but I must remem- 
ber I have a Wife and Children.” P, 318. 


The last dissertation in this volume is on the hangman’s 
wages, which, as is well known, consist of the criminals 
clothes, and thirteen pence halfpenny ; for the first perquisite 
Jack Ketch has high authority, for anciently Garter King 
at-Arms had the gown of the party on the creation of a peer, 
and when Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, and Priors, did 
homage to the King, their upper garment was claimed by 
the Lord Chamberlain of the Household. The old mark- 
piece, in James the First’s time, was current for thirteen 
pence halfpenny, and was then a liberal stipend for the exe- 
cutioner. We must find room, though we have already ex- 
ceeded our limits, for two illustrative anecdotes connected 
with this fearful officer ; the first establishes his right to the 
title of Esquire, and the second elucidates a proverbial ex- 
pression. 


“‘ Ralph Brooke, whose real name was Brokesmouth, at that 
time York Herald, not content with being mischievous, was the 
most turbulent and malicious man that ever wore the King’s Coat. 
After various malversations in Office, not to the present purpose, 
he put a trick upon Sir William Segar, Garter King of Arms, 
which had very nearly cost both of them their places. The story 
is touched upon in Mr. Anstis’s Register of the Order of the 
Garter *; but is more fully and satisfactorily related in the Life of 
Mr. Camden, prefixed to his ‘ Britannia,’ to this effect. Ralph 
Brooke employed a person to carry a Coat of Arms ready drawn 
to Garter, and to pretend it belonged to one Gregory Brandon, a 
Gentleman who had formerly lived in London, but then residing in 
Spain, and to desire Garter to set his hand to it. To prevent de- 
liberation, the messenger was instructed to pretend that the vessel, 
which was to carry this confirmation into Spain, when it had re- 
ceived the Seal of the Office and Garter’s Hand, was just ready to 
sail+. This being done, and the Fees paid, Brooke carries it to 
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* “Vol, ii. p. 399.” 

+ “ These Arms actually appear in Edmondson’s Body of Heraldry, annexed to 
the name of Brandon, viz. the Arms of Arragon with a difference, and the Arms 
of Brabant in a Canton.” 
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Thomas Earl of Arundel, then one of the Commissioners for 
executing the Office of Earl Marshal; and, in order to vilify Gar- 
ter, and to represent him as a rapacious negligent Officer, assures 
his Lordship that those were the Arms of Arragon, with a Canton 
for Brabant, and that Gregory Brandon was a mean and inconsi- 
derable person. This was true enough; for he was the common 
Hangman for London and Middlesex. Ralph Brooke afterwards 
confessed all these circumstances to the Commissioners who repre- 
sented the Earl Marshal; the consequence of which was, that 
Garter was, by order of the King, when he heard the case, cém- 
mitted to Prisén for negligence, and the Herald fortreachery. Be 
this as we find it, yet was Gregory Brandon the Hangman become 
a Gentleman, and, as the Bastard says in King John, ‘ could make 
any Joan a Gentlewoman.,’ 

** Thus was this Gregory Brandon advanced, perhaps from the 
state of a Convict, to the rank of a Gentleman; and though it 
was a personal honour to himself, notwithstanding it was surrepti- 
tiously obtained by the Herald, of which Gregory Brandon, Gev- 
tleman, was perhaps ignorant, yet did it operate so much on his 
successors in office, that afterwards it becaine transferred from the 
Family to the Officer for the time being: and from Mr. Brandon's 
popularity, though not of the most desirable kind, the mobility 
soon improved his rank, and, with a jocular complaisance, gave 
him the title of Esquire, which remains to this day.” P. 334. 


‘€ Before we proceed to matters of a pecuniary nature, having 
said so much upon the /xecutioner, permit me to step out of the 
way for a moment, and add a word or twoon the Executioné, which 
will explain a Yorkshire saying. It was for the most unsuspected 
crime imaginable, that the truly unfortunate man who gave rise to 
the adage suffered the Sentence of the Law at York. He was a 
Sadler at Bawtry, and dccasioned this saying, often applied among 
the lower people to a man who quits his friends too early, and will 
not stay to finish his bottle; ¢ That he will be hanged for leaving 
his liquor, like the Sadler of Bawtry.’ The case -yas this: Ther: 
was formerly, and indeed it has not long been suppressed, an Ale- 
house, to this day called * The Gallows House,’ situate between the 
City of York and their Tyburne; at which House the Cart used 
always to stop; and there the Convict and the other parties were 
refreshed with liquors; but the rash and precipitate Sadler, under 
Sentence, and on his road to the fatal Tree, refused this little re- 
gale, and hastened on to the Place of Execution—when, very 
soon after he was turned-off, a Reprieve arrived ; insomuch that, 
had he stopped, as was usual, at the Gallows House, the time 
consumed there would have been the means of saving his life ; so 
that he was hanged, as truly as unhappily, for leaving his liquor.” 
P. 389. 


Mr. Pegee’s volume, as cur readers will sufficiently dis- 
cover from our extracts and remarks, ts rambling and de- 
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sultory; but if they will take it up as we have done, we 


can venture to promise them much entertainment from its 
perusal, 





Art. XII. A Sermon, preached at the Consecration of 
St. James's Church, in the Island of Guernsey, on 
Thursday, the 6th of August, 1818. By John Lord 
Bishop of Sarum. 4to.> pp. 20. Rivingtons. 


Arr. XIII. Uniformity and Communion. A Sermon in- 
tended for delivery at the Consecration of St. James's 
Church, in the Island of Guernsey, on Thursday, the 
6th of August, 1818; but now committed to the Press, 
and addressed to the worthy Inhabitants of the Norman 
Isles, by Brownlow, Lord Bishop of Winchester: his 
Lordship having been prevented, by Agé and Infirmity, 
from officiating in Person on that solemn Occasion. Ato. 
pp- 25. Hatchard. 1818. 


WHILE many a gloomy cloud is gathering in the religious 
atmosphere, and even those who have long smiled at the 
idea that the Church was in danger, are now aware of the 
impending tempest; it is satisfactory to observe, that the 
sense of her peril, which has awakened the fears, has also 
excited the vigilance and activity of ber sons; and to find in 
every quarter a zeal for our holy faith, and a spirit in de- 
fending it, beginning to shew themselves, which may yet, by 
the blessing of Providence, avert the storm; or at least en- 
able us to sustain its fury without utter destruction. Already 
has a remedy been prepared for one of the worst symptoms 
of that disease under which the Church is labouring ; her in- 
ability, from the insufficient number and size of the buildings 
consecrated for her public worship, to afford accommodation 
to her members. And while the legislature, with a zeal and 
munificence worthy of an opulent and religious nation, has 
contributed largely from the public purse to this holy work ; 
the pious liberality of individuals has also been splendidly ex- 
hibited, where local deficiencies loudly called for immediate 
aid, and funds could be provided commensurate to the un- 
dertaking. While the arduous struggle for security and in- 
dependence in which the nation was engaged, necessarily 

X 
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absorbed all its public resources; and subsequently, when 
the not less difficult crisis produced by the change from long 
continued war, to profound and universal peace, occupied all 
the attention of our statesmen; the pious work was slowly, 
yet continually proceeding. ‘The want of churches, wherever 
the growth of commerce and manufactures, or the operation 
of national wealth and prosperity had accumulated an in- 
creasing population, was strongly felt; and the examples of 
Bath, Liverpool, Birmingham, and many other places, proved 
that individuals were willing, to the utmost of their power, 
nay, in some cases, even Caran their power, to contribute 
to the necessity of the times. Nor has this spirit been con- 
fined only to the greater commercial and manufacturing com- 
munities, or to the more opulent districts; the Discourses 
now before us bear testimony to the cheering fact, that the 
retired dependencies of the empire have caught the sacred 
flame ; and that a zealous attachment to the Church of Eng- 
land is carefully cherished, even in situations which various 
circumstances have combined to deprive, for a considerable 
time, of some of the important benefits of episcopal superin- 
tendance. 

The Norman Isles were made subject to the see of Win- 
chester, in spirituals, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. To 
their diocesan, therefore, the inhabitants of Guernsey, ap- 
plied for the consecration of the new Church, which they had 
ereeted. But the infirmities of age rendering his personal 
attendance scarcely possible, the solemn office was under- 
taken, at his request, by the Bishop of Salisbury, who, with 
great judgment, took advantage of the opportunity thus 
atlorded him, to impress upon the minds of the assembled 
islanders, and their authorities, the duty of communion with 
that Church, which ‘ delivered down to us by the martyrs 
of the reformation, and established by the wiehess and piety 
of our ancestors, answers to the sacred description of being 
* the body of Christ.” P.9. 

The Bishop shews, that this character attaches to our ex- 
cellent Church, first, as she displays, in the system of her 
discipline, and the gradations of her hierarchy, the most 
beautiful model of primitive and apostolic order which can 
well be conceived ; secondly, as she maintains and teaches, 
in their genuine purity, the leading doctrines of our most 
holy religion ; thirdly, as she unites *‘ the heart-felt devotions 
of her sacred family, in the joint usage of those sublime ser- 
vices in her liturgy, by which the prayers and praises of the 


—" are solemnly offered to the Almighty.” 
13. ; 
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“© When then,” he adds in continuation, “ as members of a 
Church so truly evangelical in its doctrines, so apostolical in its 
descent, so charitable in its temper, so productive of those Chris- 
tian virtues and dispositions, which secure public peace and order, 
imparting comfort and confidence to every social and domestic re- 
lation in which we can be placed—when, I say, as members of so 
sacred a body, we witness the wide spreading defection from this. 
holy community, how affecting is the spectacle to every pious, 
every Christian heart. Farther, when we take into our views the 
clamorous demands which popery advances in one of our islands, 
for possession of political pre-eminence; and the unparalleled 
spread of Antinomian fanaticism in the other ; when we include in 
our view the lessons of Atheism and blasphemy which have been 
so successfully inculcated among the mass of our population, cone 
taining in them the seeds of unrelenting ferocity and sanguinary 
revolution, which, originating in the neighbouring continent, have 
thrown desolation and misery over more than one quarter of the 
globe; when we calculate the effects of these complicated evils on 
our peace and security, our sighs (in the prophetic language) are 
many, and our hearts faint*.’’ P. 15. 


It is gratifying to hear from such authority, that the inha- 
bitants of these secluded islands have hitherto been preserved 
from the contagion of such dangerous doctrines. 


“ You, my brethren,” continues the Bishop, “ have in a most 
eminent manner, exhibited a constancy in your adherence to your 
religious principles, which must shame many among ourselves, aed 
isa pattern to be imitated by the very best of us. In every direc- 
tion has your pious fidelity been evinced. Nv portion of the 
Church of Christ has exhibited a more determined resistance to 
the tyranny of that corrupted communion from which your ances- 
tors seceded at the time of the blessed Reformation. In this happy 
retreat many of your venerated forefathers, who now sleep in peace 
with God, fled from the neighbouring shores, and found a safe’ 
retreat from the unrelenting fangs of Popish cruelty. ‘ Here the 
wicked cease from troubling, here the weary are at rest +.’ 

“ You, my brethren, have amply discharged the debt due to 
their memory, by an affectionate adherence to that reformed faith, 
for which they gladly suffered the loss of all things. Among you 
the principles of the Reformation remain unimpaired by that in- 
difference and lukewarmness, which, under the specious name of 
liberality, has enervated ull the regard due to the integrity of our 
religion, and would again restore to Popery that practical power, 
which would assuredly be again exerted without delay in rouge 

rsecution. But when your progenitors resisted and abandoned 

apal usurpation, they did not fall into the opposite extreme of 





* “ Lament. i, 22.” + “ Job iii. 19.” 
x 2 
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° 
religious anarchy and licentiousness, but became faithful members 
of a pure and AposToLicaL communion, distinguished, as I have 
shewn you, by every mark of that Church of Christ, which is in- 
deed his body. 

“« This excellent spirit, among the various changes which have 
impaired the attachment of too many in the British dominions, has 
with you remained unabated, and, with joy be it spoken, this your 
best inheritance have you preserved entire. The striking warning 
of our blessed Lord appears indeed peculiarly ei oye to the 
times in which we live. ‘ Many false prophets shall arise, and 
deceive many, and because iniquity shall abound, the love of 
many shall wax cold.’ You cannot but be aware of the unparal- 
leled increase of that fanatical spirit, which threatens the destruc- 
tion of Christian order and morals, nor of the active importunity 
of those self-constituted teachers, who cry, ‘ lo here is Christ, or 
lo there.’ Their success in withdrawing the affections of men 
from our English Church is, ‘ because iniquity aboundeth.’ They 
sedulously disjoin works from faith, and reformation from 
penitence; and thus, instead of controuling, they foment the 
wildest excesses of the human passions. They therefore want not 
many and willing hearers, when they stifle the voice of conscience, 
and represent the salvation of man as in no degree depending on 
the works done in the flesh, but solely upon what they term irre- 

etive election. 

‘¢ But from such teachers, and such ‘ broken cisterns,’ you, 
my brethren, have not desired to draw your religious comforts and 
mijpistrations. Your wisdom and piety have induced you to seek 
for the benefits of our holy faith, through these sacred rites, which ° 
the Apostles and Martyrs have delivered down to us; and to desire 
that this holy edifice, which your munificent, pious, and patriotic 
exertions, have erected to the honour of God, should, by its due 
and reverend consecration, be placed under the protection of the 


great head of the spiritual body of his Church, even Christ him- 
self.” P. 16. 


These extracts will sufficiently recommend this excellent 
discourse to our readers. We now turn to another of a very 
interesting character, which the aged Bishop of Winchester, 
himself incapable of visiting this remote portion of his flock, 
yet desirous of giving them his pastoral advice on this solemn 
occasion, has edbcontee to them through the medium of the 

ress. 
The object of the venerable Bishop is earnestly to press 
upon his readers the great duty of unity ; that those who are 
called by one common name as Christians, who agree in hold- 
ing the fundamental doctrines of the same faith, should 


also ‘‘ speak the same thing,” and that there should be “ ne 
divisions among them!” 
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The discourse is entirely hortatory, and not argumentative, 
and it derives an interest from the very circumstances under 
which it was written, which will not fail to give weight to the 
earnest and affectionate language in which it conveys'its well- 
intended admonitions. 

Of those, who by their pious and liberal exertions, had 
erected an additional edifice to the honour of God, and had 
so anxiously desired to place that edifice, by episcopal con- 
secration, under the protection of Jesus Christ, the great 
head of that apostolic Church, of which our establishment is 
a part; it is not to be supposed that any are likely to deviate 
into the bye-ways of error and schism. But there ~~ be 
some in that portion of our country, as, unfortunately, there 
are many among us here, who are not se sound in the faith, 
so consistent in the practice of their Christian duties: there 
may be,some, who have ‘‘ itching ears,” and are ‘‘ carried 
about by every wind of doctrine :” there may be those, who 
‘‘ heap up to themselves teachers ;” and while they vainly 
seek for an imaginary edification, forget that they are contri- 
buting to the destruction of that sacred building which Christ 
himself has raised by the hands of his apostles, and promoting 
strife and contention where he intended to establish charity 
and peace. ‘To such persons the following observations may 
be well addressed, and we earnestly hope that they will see 
their force, and abide by. their directions. 


“* Those who differ from the Church of England in matters es- 
sential to gospel truth, will doubtless abstain from us. We ask 
no man to make shipwreck of his conscience by insincerity or hy- 
pocrisy. Such dissentients will yet find consolation and refuge, 
together with peace of mind, as far as the law can give it, under 
the liberal toleration which our government allows; but those who 
differ from us in matters not fundamental, in questions not affecting 
the gospel system of man’s redemption, will do well to abide by us, 
avoiding the charge of schism and separation, expressly forbidden 
in my text, as hurtful to the cause of religion at large; with the 
Jaith of Christians, having the spirit of Christians. 

“ Let those who respect the religion of their country recollect, 
that in so doing they respect its /aws also; and that, respecting 
the established /aws of their country, they respect its religton also, 
knowing that obedience to law is a duty sanctioned by religion ; 
and that in this rational consistency, they best display the excel- 
lence, both of the civil and religious character. St. Paul addressed 
himself to his Corinthian converts, who were become believers, as 
he was himself, in the merits of Christ. These are the persons 
who constituted his Church, and whom fieexhorts to live in union 
together ; to think and to speak the same thing, having no schisms 
or divisions amongst them. When afterwards divisions arose, and 

| 
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they were disposed to separate, the cause of their separation was, 
that, weak in the faith, they were easily led aside, to become fol- 
lowers of men, preferring with a zeal which deserved a far better 
direction, one teacher to another, as if the authority of the teacher 
were greater than the authority of the doctrine. I am of Paul, 
said one; I am of Apollos, said another; I am of Cephas, and I 
am of Christ. But of whom, then, are we all? We are, in truth, 
by baptism, members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors 
of the kingdom of heaven. And thus have 1 addressed myself, I 
trust, (as the apostle had occasion to do, then, to his converts 
amongst the Corinthians) to men of the same faith and principles 
with myself: to my brethren, fellow-members of the Church of 
England, fellow-subjects of the government of England: to all 
such, I wish pointedly to address the emphatic exhortation of St. 
Paul, not doubting but they are impressed with the weight and 
importance it carries with it: ¢ I beseech you,’ brethren, ‘ by the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no divisions amongst you, but that ye be per- 


oa jomed together in the same mind, and the same judgmeni.’” 
. 15. 





Art. XIV. Memoriaills ; or the Memorable Things that fell 
out within this Island of Brittain, from 1 to 1684. 
By the Rev. Robert Law. Edited from the MS. by 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq. Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh. i818. © 


Tue substance of this volume consists of a kind of journal 
or collection of notanda, written by a decent sort of every- 
day character, who flourished in the west of Scotland, about 
the period of the Restoration: and we are indebted for its 
Ae in print, in these latter days, to the same active 
individual who recently edited Kirkton’s ‘* Secret History” of 
the Scottish Church. We cannot say that these “ Memo- 
rable Things” are very interesting; and yet they possess a 
certain share of that species of merit which belongs to the 
work of every annalist who, at any considerable distance from 
our owh times, sets down a plain statement of facts and events, 
us they passed before him, and has given to them that colour- 
ing and importance which they bore in the public eye at the 
moment when they first fell out. Law lived in a eredulous 
age, and in a country just emerging from barbarism ; and 
his mind, of course, was deeply infected with superstition, 
and disposed to believe in the most extravagant stories which 
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reached his ears relative to the agency of the devil, in sundry 
incarnate forms, and particularly in the shape of cats and 
old women. Wodrow, the author of the “‘ Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland,” had, it should seem, projected a work 
which he did not live to finish, comprising a history or collec- 
tion of authentic narratives respecting the apparitions and 
witchcraft of his native country: and these ‘‘ Memorialls” 
have been preserved as a part of the voluminous manuscripts 
which that author gathered together to assist him in following 
out his enlightened views regarding the broom-stick favourites 
of Satan. It is held by Mr. Kirkpatrick Sharpe as a great 
literary misfortune that Wodrow did not live long enough to 
bring his work on witchcraft to perfection ; and under this 
impression, he is pleased to think that ‘‘ as the principal 
merit of Mr. Robert Law’s Memorialls consists in such 
stories, it may not be an improper introduction to trace our 
legends of wizardry and spectral appearances to the earliest 
periods of Scottish history.” 

We have accordingly a ‘‘ Prefatory Notice,” of more than 
a hundred quarto pages, full of ‘‘ gaistes and elrische fan- 
tasyis ;” beginning with Ralph Hollinshed, and coming down 
to the most modern of our ghost-collectors, ‘The greater part 
them are too childish to laugh at, and too absurd to afford 
any materials for framing a history of the human intellect in 
its progress towards maturity. We find ourselves surrounded 
with fools, knaves, and idiots ; all practising upon persons as 
weak as themselves. For example, we are told that about 
the year 388, the singular piety of St. Patrick had become 
so offensive to the devil, that he incensed the whole body of 
witches in Scotland against him. In.a band they assailed the 
astonished saint, who fled towards the river Clyde, near the 
mouth of which he found a little boat, wherein he imme- 
diately leaped, and set off for Ireland. It is well known 
that witches cannot cross a running stream in pursuit of their 
prey; but these tore a huge fragment of a rock from a 
neighbouring hill, and hurled it after Patrick, taking, how- 
ever, so bad an aim, that the mass fell harmless to the ground, 
and afterwards, with some additions from art, became the 
fortress of Dumbarton. i 

The last witch burnt in Scotland, met her fate with great 
firmness in the year 1722. She was condemned by the 
sheriff-depute of Sutberlandshire ; one of a class of men who 
on many occasions, exercised, without controul, a species of 
authority now happily unknown in any part of the United 
Kingdom. The old woman, among other crimes, was accused 
of having ridden upon her own daughter, transformed into a 
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poney, and shod by the devil, which made the girl ever after 
lame, both in hands and feet, a misfortune entailed upon her 
son, who was alive of late years. The poor creature was 
executed at Dornoch ; and it is said, that after being bronght 
out to execution, the weather proving very severe, she sat 
composedly warming herself by the fire prepared to consume 
her, while the other instruments of death were making ready. 

In 1735, the statutes against witchcraft, English as well as 
Scottish, were repealed; a measure which gave so much 
offence to the seceders from the Established Church of Scot- 
land, that in their annual ‘‘ Confession of National and Per- 
sonal Sins,” printed at Edinburgh, in 1743, are enumerated 
the “ Act of Queen Anne’s Parliament for tolerating the 
Episcopal religion in Scotland; the Act for adjourning the 
Court of Session during the Christmas holidays, as also the 
penal statutes against witches having been repealed by Par- 
liament, contrary to the express law of God.” 

‘The ‘“* Memorialls,” as we have already hinted, are con- 
fined to mere jottings, and the facts therein contained are 
seldom follewed up with opinion or commentary. The para- 
graphs with which the Collection begins will afford a specimen 
of the manner in which the whole is executed. 


“ Virst, the extirpation of prelacie out of Scotland by the 
nobles-and others in the land, and by the Generall Assembly of 
the Church, anno 1638, held at Glasgow. 

« The League and Covenant for defence of religion, and extir- 
pation of prelacie, taken by the Parliament of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, anno 1643, 1644. 

*« The battells against King Charles the First, from anno 1645 
and forward, and the condemning and beheading of the same King 
at London, the year 1649, together with the beheading of James, 
Duke of Hamilton, who raised an armie in Scotland for relieff of 
the King in England, then in prison, and was defeatt by Cromwell, 
and beheided, anno 1648. 

“ Oliver Cromwell, coming doun to Scotland with an armie of 
eight thousand men against us, for our calling home of our King 
Charles the Second, beate the Scots armie at Dunbar, September,3, 
anno 1650. 

* Our King Charles the Second, taking in an armie to England 
of Scotts, to draw the Englishes out of Scotland, was bett at 
at Worcester, September 3, 1651. 


“* There was a great dearth in this land at that time, 24 Ib. Scots 
for a boll of meall, and as much for the malt. 

* At this battell of Worcester did the King flee out of the 
Jand and abode in Holland, France, and Spain, untill the year 


1660: and as his escape was most wonderful, so was his preserva- 
tion there. 
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“ Oliver Cromwell, the generall of the English forces, makes 
himself Protector over Brittain and Ireland,-anno 1652: sum- 
monds Parliaments to sitt and dissolves them at pleasure: and in a 
word ruled with more absolute power and authority than ever any 
king before him did. 

“In February, 1652, there was a great ecclipse of the sun, 
about nine hours in the forenoon, on a Monday : the earth was 
much darkened ; the lyke as thought by astrologers, was not since 
the darkness at our Lord’s Passion. e count le teeling 
loused their plews, and thought it had been the latter day: Some 
of the starrs were seen, it fell so dark; the birds clapt to the 
ground. | 

In June 1665, was the warr begun betwixt England and Holland, 
both parties, being above an hundred saill of men of warr; (a 
battle} was fought on the 3d of June, (which) continued three or 
four days; the Englishes under the command of the Duke of 
York, the King’s brother, who did valiently. There were four 
lords killed with a cannon-ball, standing beside the Duke. One 
of the Dutch Admiralls tooke ane oath (which they call a sacra- 
ment) to board the Duke’s ship, and to kill him or not to return, 
but was valiently resisted by Captain Smith and his ship, who lay 

in betwixt the Dutch Admirall and the Duke’s ship, and killed 
him. Then Opdam, the Dutches Generall, being blowne up, the 

Dutch were discouraged and fled; but the slauchter was not con- 
siderable, nor the victory great, though the honour of the day fell 
to the Englishes. This war was begun on the account of the East 
Indian English merchants, who would have the Dutch down, that 
they might be rich and great. 

** In September 1666, was the great fire of London: the like 
whereof, no history makes mention of. All within the walls were 
destroyed. Hardly could their best goods be saved; for as they 
transported them from one place to anotlier, the fyre always came 
upon them; and now it is to be bigged again in a new modell with 
broader streets. The Royall Exchange and the New Exchange, 
and the churches and all, were destroyed ; so that nothing a 
there but heaps of ashes and brunt gavells, and ends of houses 

' standing up. 

“* Doctor Purvose died of an extreme cold, and could not be 
keept in heat. In the answer to the Scotch Presbyterian elo- 
quence (says the editor) is a strange instance of this continual 
chillness, a disorder which the Whigs were more particularly apt to 
impute to their clerical adversaries in the discharge of their reli- 
gious duties. Mr. Dalgleish, curate of Parton, having a popish 
young man before him upon the stool of repentance for furnica- 
tion, the spark holding an onion in his handkerchief, made his 
eyes water, which the curate taking for tears, he wished that all his 

parishioners were such penitents as he; and comforting him, said 
that it was the least of faults, &c. &c. adding that were he as thin 
clothed as the young man was, he could be content to be a-bed 
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with a married woman for beat : for you must understand that this 

pn was so chilly, that be wore twenty-one fold of cloth on 

im all the year, and furs on his head day and night. He left his 
church and turned papist, about a year before the revolution. 

** Some years afier this, there were three gentlemen drinking 
and carrousing, and as the abominable custom of the tymes is, 
they were drinking healths to make their drink goe away with, 
and having drunk so many healths, not knowing whose health to 
drink next, one of them drinks the devill’s health, and the rest 

ledges him. Their cursed names are the Earle of Kellie, the 
Lord Kerr, and David Sandilands, Abercrummie’s brother, with 
other two. Sandilands, that same night, going down stairs, fell 
and brake his neck: Kelly and Kerr, within a few days both of 
them sickened of a great fever and died: the fourth also dyed 
shortly : and the fifth, being under great remorse, lived some tyme. 


Such is a sample of the book which Mr. Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe has thought it expedient to draw forth from the 
cellars of a public library. It had been removed fromthe 
light of day nearly as long as the manuscripts of Aristotle 
were buried in the dungeon of Scepsis; but we cannot pro- 
mise to this editor the everlasting gratitude which is due to 
him who recovered and arranged the works of the Stagarite. 
On the contrary, we are inclined to think that the public 
would have sustained no loss, had this portion of the Wadrow 
collection been allowed to remain amidst the musty quires 
with which it has been so long associated ; for except to a 
lover of ghost stories, and of strange apparitions, it cannot 
fail to prove very dull, flat, and unprofitable, ‘There is no 
new historical light struck out on any of the great events 
which engaged the attention of the world during the momen- 
tous period at which Law lived, There is nothing even of 
that minute anecdote respecting public occurrences which 
enables the reader to see into the motives, and to read the 
private character of statesmen, generals, and princes. Law 
moved in a sphere which «fforded but few advantages for 
knowing more than what he aetually saw; and although a 
man of moderate principles in matters of ecclesiastical polity, 
his acquirements as a scholar and divine seem not entitled to 
much praise. The value of the ‘* Memorialls,” small as it 
may be, is still farther diminished by the circumstance that 
the manuscript from which they are printed is not in the 
hand-writing of the author. On the contrary, it seems first 
to have been transcribed from the original copy by some 
ignorant blundering amanuensis, and afterwards to have 
undergone a process of correction by Wodrow himself, 
whose property it had become. 
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ArT. XV. Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Buona- 
parte. S2pp. Hatchard. 1819. 


Art. XVI. The Cidipus Romanus; or, an Attempt to 
prove from the Principles of Reasoning adopted by the 
Right Hon. Sir William Drummond, in his CEdipus Ju- 
daicus, that the twelve Caesars are the twelve Signs of the 
Zodiac. Addressd to the higher and literary Classes of 
Society. By the Rev. G. Townsend, A. M. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. pp. 148 Hatchard. 1819. 


WE have put together these two little tracts, tobe considered 
under one article, as, in fact, both in their manner and their 
tendency, they have considerable analogy, and in many re- 
spects come within the scope of the same line of animadyer- 
sion, The first is a very able and ingenious, though some- 
what singular production, Our readers will all recollect the 
famous controversy maintained by Swift and Arbuthnot, 
against Partridge, the almanack-maker; in which they con- 
tended, by an induction of moral probabilities, for the fact of 
his decease, in the face of the most positive contradiction on 
the part of the indignant astrologer himself. ‘The proposition 
attempted to be substantiated in the ‘‘ Historic doubts” be- 
fore us, is scarcely less extraordinary ; or rather, indeed, is 
a greet deal more so, in proportion as the person to whom. it 
relates, and whose existence it disputes, is, or at least is sup- 
posed to be, one that has given very much more extensive, 
and more sensible proofs of his being, than the learned Par- 
tridge, or, perhaps, than any other individual of modern 
times. He is, in fact, no other than Napoleon Buonaparte ; 
and our author's purpose is to shew, by the application of 
Mr. Hume’s reasoning, upon the subject of the credibility of 
testimony, the utter improbability of the existence of any 
such person as that celebrated adventurer is described to be. 
There appears to be no attempt at humour or irony in the 
pamphlet. ‘The argument is drawn out in all seriousness , 
and apparently with a sufficiently serious and philosophical 
intent. The writer's object, as far as we understand, being 
to demonstrate the unsoundness of Hume’s arguments, by an 
ex-absurdo inference from their gag to a case of as 
notorious and undoubted matter of fact, as it is easy to ima- 
gine, In this application he displays much ecuteness and 


ingennity, enforcing his conclusions with uncommon close- 


ness of reasoning and fertility of illustration ; and although 
there are one or two of his positions which ought to be taken 
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with more limitations than our author seems to apprehend, 
yet he has certainly succeeded in putting the proper scope of 
Hume’s doctrine under a clearer, and, in many respects, a 
novel point of view, and thrown some degree of light upon 
the particular nature of evidentiary testimony in general. 
We shall proceed to give an outline of his reasoning, though 
it will be but a slight and necessarily a very inadequate one. 
The argument is given in the tract itself with singular brevity 
and precision, and it would not be easy to abridge it in any 
degree witheut a sensible diminution of its cogency. Our 
abstract will, therefore, merely go to afford the reader some 
notion of its general scope and tendency. 

The author begins by sketching a rough epitome of Buona- 
parte’s history as it is commonly received, and after pointing 
out the more striking improbabilities which distinguish it, 
and adverting to the several contradictory accounts which ex- 
ist as to many of its more important parts, as well as re- 
specting some of the most prominent features of his character, 
he proceeds 


** In the midst of these controversies, the preliminary question, 
concerning the existence of this extraordinary personage, seems 
never to have occurred to any one as a matter of doubt; and to 
shew even the smallest hesitation in admitting it, would probably 
be regarded as an excess of scepticism, on the ground that this 
point has always been taken for granted by the disputants on all 
sides, being indeed implied by the very nature of their disputes. 
But is it in fact found that undisputed points are always such as have 
been the most carefully examined as to the evidence on which they 
rest? that facts or principles which are taken for granted, without 
controversy, as the common basis of opposite opinions, are always 
themselves established on sufficient grounds? On the contrary, is 
not any such fundamental point, from the very circumstance of its 
being taken for granted at once, and the attention drawn off to 
some other question, likely to be admitted on insufficient evidence, 
and the flaws in that evidence overlooked? Experience will teach 
us that such instances often occur: witness the well-known anec- 
dote of the Royal Society ; to whom King Charles II. proposed as 
a question, whence it is * a vessel. of water receives no addition 
of weight from a live fish being put into it, though it does if the 
fish be dead. Various solutions of great ingenuity were proposed, 
discussed, objected to, and defended ; nor was it till they had been 
long bewildered in the enquiry that it occurred to them to try the 
eran by which they at once ascertained, that the phenomenon 
which they were striving to account for—which was the acknow- 
ledged basis and substratum, as it were, of their debates—had ne 
existence but in the invention of the witty monarch.” P. 5. 
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He then goes on to enquire into the nature of the evi- 
dence upon the strength of which we give such implicit and 
unhesitating faith to a story apparently so little intitled to 
claim it. This is shewn, as far as regards by much the greater 
portion of people, to rest ultimately upon the testimony of 
the newspapers: an authority proverbial for its liability to the 
grossest error in particular instances, and which can hardly 
claim the eredit it seems to receive from the mere circum- 
stance of preteen oe in the same story, or the repetition 
of it in different newspapers. A liar, it is well known, will 
generally persist in what he has once said, merely because he 
has said it, and the simple agreement of the several journals 
argues nothing, when it is notorious that they often combine 
in their impostures, and always copy from each other. 


‘“‘ The three. most important points,” it is observed, “ to be as- 
certained in deciding on the credibility of witnesses are, first, whe- 
ther they have the means of gaining correct information ; secondly, 
whether they have any interestin concealing truth or propagating 
falsehood, and thirdly, whether they agree in their testimony.” 


Now with respect to the first of these points as applied 
to the newspapers, it is clear, we know little or nothing. 
Their avowed sources of intelligence are either other jour- 
nals, English and foreign, or private correspondents of 
their own, of whose accuracy, or even existence, we have 
no assurance whatever be iad the mere ipse dixit of the per- 
sons whose credibility is the point in question. Again, with 
respect to their veracity, it will hardly be denied, that whe- 
ther the accounts of Buonaparte and his wonderful achieve- 
ments be true or false, the editors have an evident object in 
the propagating of these or any other marvels that may = 
interest to their columns, and feed the appetite of the vulgar 
for whatever is strange and prodigious. And, lastly, con- 
cerning disagreements in the testimony ; the fact is precisely 
such as is calculated to throw discredit on the whole account. 
Discrepancies exist not merely in reference to minute cir- 
cumstances, but respecting the most shocking and momen- 
tous transactions in this man’s career ; his behaviour at Lodi 
and at Waterloo, for instance ; the treatment of his sick at 
Jaffa, and the result of the battle of Borodino. Contra. 
dictions, if possible, yet more flagrant, are current as to the 
character of this strange personage, who is alternately repre- 
sented as a wise and magnanimous hero, of consummate 
talent and valour, or as a monster of meanness and cruelty, 
of no courage, and but ordinary abilities. 
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But setting aside an authority, which is thus shewn to- fail 
in every point essential to the credibility of witnesses, it will 
be asked, whether we dispute the evidence of those “ who 
went to Plymouth on purpose, and saw Buonaparte with their 
own eyes? Must they not trust the evidence of their senses ?” 
No doubt they went to Plymouth, and no doubt they saw a 
man in a cocked hat, who, they were told, was Buonaparte ; 
but it would be difficult, contends our author, to shew what 
more their testimony can prove, or what assurance they could 
find in his physiognomy, that this man had gone through all 
the romantic and marvellous adventares, with which we have 
been so long amused. Much of the same kind is the testi- 
mony of our countrymen, who are ready to produce the scars 
they had received in fighting against this terrible Buonaparte. 
That they fought and were wounded, they may safely testify ; 
but we defy any one of them, to come forward and declare, 
on his own knowledge, what was the cause in which he fought, 
under whose commands the opposed generals acted, and whe- 
ther the person who issued those commands, did really per- 
form the mighty achievements we are told of. Such then is 
the degree of evidence, upon which we are invited to re- 
ceive this extraordinary story; an evidence which, if it can 
be said to constitute a probability of the facts it attests, will 
not easily be shewn to amount to any thing more. 


“* But the same testimony which would have great weight in es- 
tablishing a thing intrinsically probable, will lose part of this weight . 
in proportion as the matter attested is improbable; and if adduced 
in support of any thing that is at variance with uniform experience, 
will be rejected at once by all sound reasoners. Let us then con- 
sider what sort of a story it is that is proposed to our acceptance. 
How grossly contradictory are the reports of the different authori- 
ties, I have already nial Ba but consider by itself the story told 
by any one of them; it carries an air of fiction and romance on 
the very face of it ; all the events are great, and splendid, and mar- 
vellous ; great armies, great victorics, great frosts, great reverses, 
* hairbreadth ‘scapes,’ empires subverted in a few days; eve 
thing happening in defiance of political calculations, and in opposi- 
tion to the experience of past times; every thing upon that grand 
scale, so common in epic poetry, so rare in real life; and thus cal- 
culated to strike the imagination of the vulgar,—and to remind the 
sober-thinking few of the Arabian nights. Every event too has 
that roundness and completeness which is so characteristic of fic- 
tion; nothing is done by halves; we have complete victories, — total 
overthrows,— entire subversion of empites,—perfect re-establish- 
ments of them,—crowded upon us in rapid succession, To enu- 
merate the improbabilities of each of the several parts of this his- 
tory, would fill volumes: but they are so fresh in ‘every one’s me- 
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mory, that there is no need of such a detail: let any judicious 
man, not ignorant of history and of human nature, revolve them 
in his mind, and consider how far they are conformable to Expe- 
rience, our best and only sure guide. In vain will he seek in his- 
tory for something similar to this wonderful Buonaparte; * nought 
but himself can be his parallel?” P. 24. 

“ Another peculiar circumstance in the history of this extraor- 
dinary personage is, that when it is found convenient to represent 
him as defeated, though he is by no means defeated by halves, but 
involved in much more sudden and total ruin than the personages’ 
of real history usually meet with; yet, if it is thought fit he should 
be restored, it is done as quickly and completely as if Merlin’s rod 
had been employed. He enters Russia with a prodigious army, 
which is totally ruined by an unprecedented hard winter; (every 
thing relating to this man is prodigious and unprecedented ;) yet in 
a few months we find him entrusted with another great army in 
Germany, which is also totally ruined at Leipsic; making, inclu- 
sive of the Egyptian, the third great ary thus totally lost: yet 
the French are so good-natured as to furnish him with another, suf- 
ficient to make a formidable stand in France; he is however con- 
quered, and presented with the sovereignty of Elba; (surely, by the 
bye, some more probable way might have been found of disposing 
of him till again wanted, than to place him thus on the very verge 
of his ancient dominions :) thence he returns to France, where 
is received with open arms, and enabled to lose a fourth great army 
at Waterloo: yet so eager were these people to be a fifth time led 
to destruction, that it was found necessary to confine im in an 
island some thousand miles off, and to quarter foreign troops upon 
them, lest they should make an insurrection in his favour! Does 
any one believe all this, and yet refuse to believe a miracle? Or 
rather, what is this but a miracle? Is it not a violation of the laws 
of nature? for surely there are moral laws of nature as well as 
physical; which though more liable to exceptions in this or that 
particular case, are no less true as general ‘ules than the laws of 
matter, and therefore cannot be violated and contradicted beyond 
@ certain point, without a miracle.” P. 27. 

“ There is one more circumstance which I cannot forbear men- 
tioning, because it so much adds to the air of fiction which per- 
brs every part of this marvellous tale; and that is, the nationality 
OF it. 

** Buonaparte prevailed over all the hostile states in turn, except 
England ; in the zenith of his power, his fleets were swept from 
the sea, by England ; his troops always defeat an equal, and fre- 
quently even a superior nuinber of those of any other nation, exe 
cept the English, and with them it is just the reverse; twice, and 
twice only, he is personally engaged against an English commander, 
and both times he is totally defeated, at Acre, and at Waterloo; 
and, to crown all, England finally crushes this tremendous power, 
which has so long kept the continent in subjection or in alarm,and 
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to the English he surrenders himself prisoner! Thoroughly na- 
tional to be sure! It may be all very true; but I would only ask, 
if a story had been fabricated for the express purpose of amusing 
the English nation, could it have been contrived more ingeni- 
ously?” P. 39. 


In fact, to whatever part of this extraordinary tale* we 
look we meet with nothing but inconsistency and improbabi- 
lity. Had it been related to us, says the writer, as having 
taken place in some distant country at a remote puree, we 
could not have told what peculiar circumstances there might 
have been to render probable what seems to us most strange, 
yet in that case, every pholosophical sceptic would have in- 
stantly rejected it as unworthy of credit. ‘To show this our 
author abridges a portion of the history in the manner and 
phrase of the Scripture chronicles, and asks what Hume, or 
any of his school, would have said, had they found in the an- 
tique records of any nation such a passage as he instances. 


“ Is it then too much to demand of the wary academic a suspen- 
sion of judgment as to the ‘ life and adventures of Napoleon Buo- 
naparte?’ I do not pretend to decide positively that there is not, 
nor ever was, any such person, but merely to — it as a doubt- 

ful point, and one the more deserving of careful investigation from 
the very circumstance of its having hitherto been admitted without 
enquiry : far less would I undertake to decide what is, or has been, 
the real state of affairs: he who points out the improbability of the 
current story, is not bound to suggest an hypothesis of his own; 
though it may safely be affirmed, that it would be hard to invent 
any, more improbable than the received one.” P. 41. 

** But I call upon those who profess themselves advocates of free 
enquiry,—who disdain to be carried along with the stream of popu- 
lar opinion,—and who will listen to no testimony that ruhs counter 
to experience, to follow up their own principles fairly and con- 
sistently. Let the same mode of argument be adopted in all cases 
alike; and then it can no longer be attributed to hostile prejudice, 
but to enlarged and philosophical views. If they have y re- 
jected some histories on the ground of their being strange and mar- 
vellous,—of their relating facts, unprecedented, and at variance 
with the established course of nature,—let them not give credit to 
another history which lies open to the very same objections, the 
extraordinary and romantic tale we have been just considering : i 
they have discredited the testimony of witnesses, who are said at 
least to have been disinterested, and to have braved tions 
and death in support of their assertions,—can these philosophers 
“ee istently “4 - ane iy: we the testimony of those who avow- 

y get money by the tales they publish, and who do not even 
tend that th inoue anyadions aris semn-of hited Sane 
falsehood ? in other cases they have refused to listen to an 
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account which has passed through many intermediate hands before 
it reaches them, and which is defended by those who have an inte- 
rest in maintaining it; let them consider through how many, and 
what very suspicious hands, this story has arrived to them, without 
the possibility (as I have shewn) of tracing it back to any decidedly 
authentic source after all *; and likewise how strong an interest, in 
every way, those who have hitherto imposed on them, have, in 
keeping up the imposture: let them, in short, shew themselves as 
ready to detect the cheats, and despise the fables, of politicians, 
as of priests. But if they are still wedded to the popular belief in 
this point, let them be consistent enough to admit the same evi- 
dence in other cases, which they yield to in ¢his. If after all that 
has been said, they cannot bring themselves to doubt of the exist- 
ence of Napoleon Buonaparte, they must at least acknowledge that 
they do not apply to that question, the same plan of reasoning 
which they have made use of in others; and they are consequently 
bound in reason and in honesty to renounce it altogether.” P. 46. 


These extracts will seem unconscionable, particularly from 
a pamphlet of eight and forty pages, but we really do not very 
well know how to abridge them. As it is, we fear we have 
succeeded in giving but an inadequate idea of the general in- 
genuity of the argument, and of the dexterity with which the 
author has availed himself of every possible advantage which 
his position allowed him. ‘The whole tract indeed, short as it 
is, bears every indication of being the production of a man of 
very acute mind, and moreover maintains throughout a style 
and tone of good taste and liberal knowledge, which suffi- 
ciently betrays in its writer the gentleman and the scholar. 

With respect to the general tendency of the argument, we , 
have very little further to observe. its immediate purpose, 
as we apprehend, is to exemplify the particular resources, 
which, in any question of matter of fact, are available to those, 
who, assuming the negative side, are disposed to take dis- 
honest advantages of the extent of evasion which that line of 
argument affords. ‘That in such cases it is almost impossible 
to reduce an uncandid adversary to an absurdity, is perfectly 
shewn in the little publication we are examining; and we 
think the author entitled to the praise of having established 
and illustrated, in a most ingenious and amusing manner, a 
fact of no little importance. {n effecting this he has met the 
sceptic on his own grounds, taking all along as the guides of 
his argument the canons laid down by Hume himself, (without 
apparently intending to discuss the general soundness of the 
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principle, as applied to ordinary events, in which there is no 
presumption of supernatural interference :) viz. that in judging 
of the credibility of any particular facts, we decide upon a 
balance of opposite probabilities, and that the scale whereby 
we ascertain the different degrees of these probabilities, is 
nothing but a reference to general experience of the natural 
conrse of things under similar circumstances. The fallacy of 
Hume’s reasoning, as referred to the Scripture miracles, con- 
sisted in his omitting to observe that those miracles, by the 
very natare of their avowed origin and purpose, necessarily 
constituted a particular exception, and one in the essence of 
which was implied the impossibility of their ordinary occur- 
rence. ‘To apply to ‘hem therefore the rule of experience, 
as the test of their probability, was an absurdity in limine. 
As Paley observes, 


“ To expect concerning a miracle that it should succeed upon 
a repetition like an experiment in natural philosophy, is to expect 
that which would make it cease to be a miracle, which is contrary 
to its nature as such, and would totally destroy the use and purpose 
for which it was wrought.’’ 


We have indulged ourselves by dwelling so long upon this 
publication, that we fear we have left little room to do justice 
to the very ingenious work of Mr. Townsend. It is the pro- 
duction of very considerable learning and ability, and we trust 
that tbe author will not estimate the value which we are dis- 
posed to set upon it, by the space to which we are compelled 
tu restrict the account we shall give of its contents. 

The purpose of the book, as we have already hinted, and as 
the reader will gather from the title-page, which we have ex- 
tracted at length, bears considerable resemblance to that of 
the “‘ Historic Doubts.” The doctrines, indeed, which he 
combats, though not less dangerous in their tendency, are by 
no means so formidable, either in their own nature, or from 
the talent with which they have been enforced, as these op- 
pugned in this last publication, and to the greater portion of 
readers, will probably be little otherwise known than by the 

ains which have been taken to ridicule and refute them. Sir 

Villiam Drummond, it seems, has written a book called 
(Edipus Judaicus, in which, with the assistance of much He- 
brew, Egyptian, and Talmudistic learning, he labours 
prove, that 


“ The first books of Scripture, instead of presenting us with & 
history of real persons and events, contain only an allegorical pi 
sentation of the progress of astronomy, and the reform of the 
dar, that the three hundred and eighteen servants of Abraham, are 
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so many days; that the red sea, ig the concave hemisphere; and 
that, when the men of Ai smote of the Israelites six and thirty men, 
and chased them from the gate, even into Shebarim, they were in 
reality the men of the calendar, who smote thirty six, amounging to 
the decons, the divisions of the Zodiac, and of the vear, and chased 
them even to fractions; and that the reason of their overthrow 
was, that the men of the calendar aforesaid, took of the accursed 
thing, that is, of the symbols of the lunar year.’”” 


All this, and a great deal more of the same kind, bas Sir 
William, in his book called “ C&dipas Jnudaicas,” addressed 
himself, in sober seriousness, to prove ; for we believe there 
are no grounds to suspect in it any thing of the nature of a 
foolish attempt at pleasantry; on the contrary, he seems. to 
have been so far aware of the nature of his speculation, that 
we believe he has limited his book to a very restricted circu- 
lation, dedicating it specially to the edification of * the higher 
and literary classes of society.” 

Perhaps in employing the arms of irony and banter upon a 
book like this, Mr. 'Townserid has not sufficiently considered 
the conditions necessary for the exercise of that kind of hos- 
tility. There are some things which are beyond ridicule; 
absurdities, of which the simple statement is too ludicrous to 
admit of aggravation, by any skill of burlesque or travestie ; 
and as such, we think Sir William’s lucubrations might put 
in as fair a claim, as could well be imagined, of exemption, 
from the operation of all such attacks. But, to say the truth 
the book seems to have been as much beyond the sphere of ar- 
gument as pleasantry; and if it were worth any body’s while 
to take the slightest trouble about it, we do not know that the 
ineffable folly of the thing could be better exposed, than by 
the means which Mr. ‘Townsend has made use of: these means 
are sufliciently simple, and we shall in a few words explain 
the nature of them. 

Sir W. Drummond contends, that the antient Jews, like 
other nations of antiquity, had their esoteric and exoteric 
doctrines ; that they disguised, under the veil of simple narra- 
tion, and apparent matter of fact, the history of the [aa 
of astronomy, and of the reform of the calendar: and the ar- 
guments on which this hypothesis is supported, are derived 
from etymology, coincidence, and tradition. In like manner, 
and by arguments grounded on precisely. similar assumptions, 
our author undertakes to shew, that the Roman historians, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, &c. had their esoteric and exoteric doc- 
trines; that they equally, with the Jewish writers, concealed 
aseries of astronomical facts, under. an, array of, historical 
evenfs ; and in exemplification . the truth of this doctrine, he 
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pretends to prove, that the twelve Roman Cesars are no 
other than allegorical adumbrations of those same signs of 
the Zodiac, which Sir W. Drummond, by similar circum- 
stances of coincidence, had before identified with the twelve 
patriarchs of the Mosaic story. In the conduct of his argu- 
ment, Mr. Townsend we think shews rather more ingenuity 
and skill, than his learned precursor, in this line of inquiry; 
and in fact makes out a much more probable case. We re- 
gret our inability to give any but a short extract from the 
book ; a much longer would be insufficient to enable the 
reader to appreciate its general tone and spirit; but it 
will probably give him an idea of the kind of argument on 
which it turns. 

The longest, and we think the most ingenious section in the 
volume, is the first, in which he shews Julius Cesar to be the 
same with Aries. But we shall take a portion of the fourth 
for our extract, not because it is better, but because it is 
shorter than most of the others. 


“IV. Caligula—Isaachar— Cancer. 

“ CaLicuLa is Cancer. The common people, who had lost the 
original meaning of the word Caligula, imagined that it meant a 
little boot, and invented the absurd story related by Tacitus and 
Suetonius, of an infant wearing a small military sandal to please 
the soldiers, who named him on the occasion Caligula. This 
Apocryphal tradition is the offspring of a later age; the original 
signification however is evident. 

“ Among the emblems in the Astrological Calendar of the 
Egyptians, which describe the sign Cancer is puer sedens: Cali- 
gules, when shewn to the soldiers, was said to be sitting in his 

urse’s arms. Connect this coincidence with the original meaning 
of Caliga, and Caligula, in the primitive language. Cala, Calah, 
Calach, Cali, and Cal, in composition signify eminent, or most 
lofty: and Ca, or Ga, or Gau, it may be either, means a house, 
or mansion, (vide Bryant.) Caliga therefore is Calah-Gau, the 
most lofty mansion. We should but lose time in attempting to 
prove how accurately this epithet describes the situation of Cancer, 
the highest mansion of the Sun, in the summer months. By some 
strange omission the name of the AL or EL, the Sun, was 
omitted in the word Caliga, and the veneration of the idolatrous 
Tsabaists inserted it at a subsequent period; hence the compound 
eee or EL, or Caligula, the most lofty mansion of the 

un. 

“ He was said to be the son of Germanicus. I have already 
shewn the meaning of the word Germany, and Germanicus is evi- 
dently derived from the same root, Meni the Heavens, and Ger, or 
‘2 to contemplate, to be attached to. Germanicus, as Tacitus 50 
beautifully a va was the idol of the soldiers ; that is, they were 
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attached to the worship of the Heavens, the parent of the con- 


stellations in general,—but particularly of Cancer, the most ele- 
vated in the Northern hemisphere.” P. ‘75. 


Mr. Townsend is less fortunate in the interest of his subject 
than that of the anonymous writer of the Historic Doubts; 
but the idea of both is so nearly the same, as to form a sin- 
gular coincidence, and in respect to the talent displayed, we 
should find some difficulty in adjudging the palm. Mr. 
‘Townsend's style is remarkably asuotiel and precise, and 
gives promise of no little future excellence. 





Art. XVII. Two Papers: a Theatrical Critique, and an 
Essay (being No. 999 of the Pretender) on Sonnet-writ- 
ing, and Sonnet-writers in general, including a Sonnet 
on Myself; attributed to the Editor of the Ex-m-n-r. 
Preceded by Proofs of their Authenticity, founded u 


po eae of internal Evidence. pp. 40. Miller. 
1819. 


WE cannot take to ourselves the praise of being very 
intimately acquainted with the weekly lucubrations of the pro- 
found writer upon politics, poetry, and criticism, whose style 
and manner, and taste and opinions, are illustrated in this 
ingenious little production; nevertheless, as the course 
of our official duties has led us more than once to the perusal 
of some of his extraordinary compositions, both in prose and 
verse, we consider ourselves as sufficiently qualified to give 
an opinion upon the subject of them. The publication, of 
which we are now about to give some account to our readers, 
consists of two essays and a sonnet, which it is pretended 
came by chance into the hands of the editor ; and the reasons 
which have induced him to attribute them to the pen of Mr. 
Examiner Hunt, are stated in a short preliminary disqui- 
sition, prefixed to the essays. He assumes as the basis 
of his reasoning, that modesty, urbanity, good breeding, 
good feeling, and good taste, are the characteristical 
marks of every production from the pen of the editor of the 
Examiner; and then by shewing how perfectly free the 
essays in question are, from the contrary qualities of ar- 
rogance, vulgarity, self-conceit, ill manners, and bad taste, 
he infers, by the argumentum ad ignorantiam, that no other 
Writer but the renowned writer in question, can with any pro- 
bability be assumed as their author. 
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With respect to the essays themselves, we can only say, 
that had we perused them under an impression that they 
were bona fide the production of the author of Rimini, we 
unquestionably should not have suspected any cheat. We 
should have laughed, indeed, at the marvellous impertinence 
and the inimitable self-conceit of their supposed author ; but 
we should have seen no reason from these causes to doubt of 
their authenticity. In no respect that we can perceive, is the 
style of the composition before us more burlesque than the 
original from which it is copied ; the peculiar beauties of Mr, 
Hunt’s manner, are, indeed, strewed less sparingly than in 
any avowed composition of the same compass from the hand 
of the master himself; and moreover, it is freer from obscenity, 
blasphemy, and sedition; hut with these exceptions, the oa 
remaining difference between the original and the copy, arises 
from the circumstance, that in the former we see a low-bred 
man aping the gentlewan, and in the latter, a gentleman 
aping Mr. Hunt. In recommending to the attention of our 
readers these critical studies, from pictures by the latter, we 
trust that, after what we have said, it will not be supposed 
that admiration of him has entered into our motive: as if we 
were recommending an imitation from Horace, or a copy 
from Raphael. Indeed, the fear lest this gentleman should 
impute the merit which we attach to the little jeu d'esprit 
belore us, to any impression of his importance, had well nigh 
prevailed with us, to make us forego the pleasure of noticing 
it. But upon a second perusal, the idea seemed to be so 
happily hit off, and afforded us so much more entertainment 
than we had ever derived from any production of Mr. Ex- 
aminer Hunt's own concoction, that we thought it might be 
rendering a service to our country readers, (many of whom 
may probably have heard the name of this eminent person, 
without having had the opportunity of seeing any specimen of 
his peculiar talent,) if we gratified their curiosity by an 
extract or two from this fac-simile both of his mind and 
manner. ‘The first essay is a theatrical critique upon a new 
play, which had been given out as the posthumous production 
of some author whom Mr, Hunt was in the habit of patroniz- 
ing. It opens with an account of Mr. Hunt himself, 


* One of those venal prints, called a daily paper, lately had the 
audacity to state, that the new comedy rehearsing at Covent- 
Garden Theatre was a posthumous piece of the late Mr. A—. 
A new comedy from that pen was a refreshing event; and hone 
we were suffering much from a paia in our tooth, which, by 
way we have not yet got entirely rid of {though we think it our 
duty to such of our readers as live at a distance from the Ex-m-n-t 
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Office to announce that it is at present hardly any thing to 
of,) we prepared ourselves with becoming alacrity to attend its first 
representation. As the author was said to be dead, we made 
our mind to something above mediocrity, for we have Jong despai 
of seeing any thing good, or even amusiug, from the living herd of 
ane meer ee | — aia your C—’s, and <7 We 
t all our early school-boy play-goin nsities ing upon 
us, like old friends saree wan lone, eaalids, and we a Be te 
them with a suitable welcome; and as it was then but twelve 
o’clock, it seemed as if six o'clock would never come: and we 
were as impatient to hear the musical cry of “ Fine fruit, or a bill of 
the play,”” warbled by some old cracked piazza throat, of thirty 
years’ service, as we used to be when we were treated to a play 
once in the Christmas holidays.” P.1, 


We are then introduced to the comforts and elegancies of 
Mr. Hunt’s domestic arrangements ; and which were all to 
be broken in upon by the new play. 


‘We felt ourselves cosey and comfortable, and just-the-thing-ish ; 
and at our present age, sitting round our fire, with a friend or two 
after a cheerful dinner, with our feet on our fender and our chin 
on our knees (to the great annoyance of our wife’s peace, by the 
way, who thinks that “ every one ought to have a smell of the 
fire” )—this, we say, is almost as delightful as it used to be to us 
when we were a boy to gallop over green fields, and wage a war of 
extermination on the butter-cups—quite as useful and less expensive 
than that with which our precious ministers amuse themselves. We 
have often told our readers that our habits and feelings are domes- 
tic, but as want of room hinders our saying more on this subject 
at present, we shall reserve it for the leading article in our next. 
We shall only add, that though we do now and then fidget the fire 

-with the poker, in spite of our wife's entreaties to “ let it draw up 
a bit,”” yet we love our little fire-side with all its appendages. And 
then to make all as it should be, we have pussy to frisk about us, 
whom we have lately decorated with a scarlet ribbon—by the wi 
we wish all ribbons were as well merited and as disinterestedly 
given—-and the singing of the tea-kettle too, which we like a thou- 
sand times better than the Italian bravuras of Madame E—, with 
her thick ancles, and a face that reminds one of a monkey in the 
measles, though we know what good Italian music is, and can even 
applaud it on an occasion. Upon the whole, we may say that our 
little evening circles, in point of good taste and right feeling, might 
put to the blush some that the Morning Post jocosely calls brilliant 
and illustrious, and gives a hundred other imposing names to, ‘The 
sly rogues of managers know well enough that we like our home, 
and no doubt thought it would be an excellent hoax to kidnap us 
to the theatre by hook or by crook. We can fancy those briglt 

geniuses, Messrs. F—, G~, and H—, sitting down together in the 
green room, puzzling their brains (we speak of brains here by 
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courtesy) how they might get the Ex-m-n-r to the first night of 
their new comedy. ‘“ Let's give out that its by A—,” says F-, 
after an hour's thinking. ‘“‘ Damned good,” says G—. ‘ Excel- 
lent, dam’me!’? says H. Their scheme succeeded, to their own 
surprise, and no doubt every one else’s, for we could hear same- 
thing like a buz in the house as we entered. ° 

-“ As our friends declined taking their afternoon’s nap at the 
new comedy, we went alone. We —— a play-bill at the door, 
and could not help thinking that if the Attorney-General had 
bought one, he would have read it carefully through, to see 
whether there might not be something in it to file an information 
against, and then have gone home and facetiously talked about the 
liberty of the press; though, by the way, it is notorious that you 
cannot write a few pages of scurrility and abuse, particularly if 
you tack P— R— to the end of it, without danger of being hos- 
pitably lodged in a certain rural retreat in Horsemonger-lane, 
enlivened by what are archly ’ycleped arcades and views of the 
Surrey hills. For our own part, we are sure our readers will do 
us the justice to acknowledge that we did all we could to get in 
there; but as we found we did not like it, and then did all we 
could to get out again, we shall not readily be friends with a certain 
great Personage, who insisted on our staying there the full term of 
our sentence: and though on certain concessions we may forgive 
him, he must not expect there can ever exist between us a “* How- 
d’ye-do-George-my-boy”’ sort of familiarity.’’- P. 5. 


Having dismissed the acting of the play, and compared 
the actors, one to a “ galvanised ralincmned,” poe to 
*‘ a large blue bottle fly without wings,” another to ‘‘ Punch 
in a show-box,” and so forth, we next come to the play itself, 
which is thus criticized; or, if our readers object to this 
application of the word criticism, HUNTED down. 


“ As to what the author (funny rogue!) may call the plot of his 
piece, we shall not attempt to give any account of it: we must 
leave that task to more patient heads than our’s, for with all our 
sigacity we could make nothing of it. For the characters, as the 
people who walked on and off the stage were called in the play- 
bill, we must refer our readers to the printer of it, who perhaps 
can furnish them with ‘ further particulars ;’ but seriously, if such a 
set of unmeaning chatterers are to be dignified with the name of 
characters, we must put our Shakspeare and Congreve into the 
fire. We have already described the texture of the dialogue, that 
is, we have named the author of the piece, which is at once letting 
the public into the secret. It contains the usual number of ohs! 
and ahs! and dam’mes: the serious parts made up of insipid no- 
meanings; and the comic (the only part, of course, which did not 
excite a laugh) of vulgar, common-place, and worn-out jests, from 
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the renowned Mr. Joseph Miller. By the way, the best joke was 
in the play-bill, where the author facetiously called his piece a 
comedy! We shall dismiss the piece with a word of advice to the 
author, and we hope he will profit by it. He usually inflicts on us 
at least one play a year, and no doubt chuckles at the folly of the 
town, while he ostentatiously supports his family on the produce of 
it; but unless he can present us with something like King Lear or 
the Way of the World, we seriously recommend him to get his 
bread honestly by making shoes, or, as that requires something of 
talent—by blacking them.” P. 14. 


The next essay is upon a more general subject, being an 
imitation of one of the papers whieh appeared periodically in 
the Examiner, under the title of the ‘‘ Round Table,” and 
very facetiously professing to be written upon the model of 
Steele’s papers, (not of Addison—Addison is, according to 
Mr. Hunt, not so good a writer as himself,) or the Tatler and 
Spectator. 


“ On Sonnet-Writing, and Sonnet-Writers in general. 


‘** Petrarch wrote sonnets. This, I think, is pretty generally 
known—lI mean among the true lovers of Italian poetry. Of course, 
I do not here allude to those young ladies and gentlemen who are 
beginning to learn Italian, as they say, and think Petrarch really a 
charming man, and know by heart the names of Tasso and Ariosto, 
and of that wholesale dealer in grand vagaries, Dante. But be- 
sides these, several other Italian writers have composed sonnets, 
though I do not think with the rest of the world that they have 
brought this species of composition to any thing like perfection. 

“‘ Among us, Shakspeare and Milton have made attempts. Mil- 
ton, by the way, is known to people in general merely as the au- 
thor of Paradise Lost ; but his masque, called Comus, I think the 
finest specimen of his poetical powers, faulty as it is in —y 
respects. Some allowance, however, must be made for his yout 
at the time he wrote it; and indeed I must, in common fairness, 
admit, that when I composed my Descent of Liberty, I had the ad- 
vantage of being somewhat older. 

** When I inform my readers that Shakspeare wrote sonnets, I 
know they will be inclined to receive the revelation with a bless- 
my-soul sort of stare, and, for any thing I know, discredit it alto- 
gether. People, generally speaking, are very ignorant about the 
great nature-looking-through Bard, though I know they pretend 
to talk a good deal about him. His sonnets, for instance, are 
known only to the few whose souls are informed with a pure taste, 
and whose high aspirings enable them to feel and enjoy all the 
green-leafiness and dewy freshness of his poetry. For my own 
part, I think well of them ; and certainly upon the whole they are — 
not unworthy of their great author. Yet he has left something to 
be done in that way. 
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‘* Among the moderns we have no great examples. This lack 
of good sonnet-writers in England is in some sort attributable to the 
style of versification prevalent among us, and which is totally unfit 
for the streamy, gurgling-brooky, as it were, flow of the sonnet. 
Dryden and Pope, I think, were wretched versifiers, though I 
know this opinion will absolutely horrify all the boarding-school 
misses, as well as many other well-intentioned folks, who like 
verses which cost them no trouble to read into music. But to 
come to the point. What our poetry has hitherto wanted, is a 
looseness and irregularity—a kind of broken, patchy choppiness in 
the construction of its verse, and an idiomatic how-d’ye-do-pretty- 
well-thank-ye sort of freedom in its language. ‘his, at length, I 
have succeeded in giving it, and present my readers with the fol- 
lowing sonnet on myself asa specimen. By the way, I intend it 
only for such readers as have a fine eye for the truth of things— 
for sweet hearts and fine understandings—for maids whose very 


souls peep out at their bosoms, as it were, and who love the moon- 
light stilliness of the Regent’s Park. 


“ SONNET ON MYSELF. 


** I love to walk towards Hampstead saunteringly, 
And climb thy grassy eminence, Primrose Hill! 
And of the frolicksome breeze swallow my fill, 

Aod gaze all round and round me. Then I lie 
Flatlily on the grass, ruralily, 
And sicken to think of the smoke-mantled city, 
But pluck a butter-cup, yellow and pretty, 
And twirl it, as it were, Italianly. 
And then I drink hot milk, fresh from the cow, 
Not such as that they sell about town; and then 
I gaze at the sky with high poetic feeling, 
And liken it to a gorgeously spangled ceiling ; 
Then my all-compassing mind tells me—as now, 
And as it usually dees—that I em foremost of men!” P. 21. 
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The Danger threatening the religions and civil Liberties of the British Nation, 
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testant Kingdom. Llustrated trom authentic Catholic Evidence. 2s. 


‘Sermons preached in the Tron Church, Glasgow. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
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Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures, in Three Parts:—1, From the Geography 
of the East. 2. From the Natural History of the Fast. 3, From the Customs of 
ancient and modern Nations. By the Rev. George Paxton, Professor of Theology, 
under the General Associate Synod, Edinburgh. @ vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. 

Au Analysis of the Fitth Book of Hooke:’s Ecclesiastical Polity ; being a parti- 
cular Defence of the Church of England, _Desigyed principally for the Use of 
Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. B, Kennicott, A.B. Perpetual Curate 
ot Monkwearmouth, Durhain, and late of Oriel College, Oxtord, Bvo. 5s, 

The Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments, and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church; according to the Use of the United Church 
of England and Ireland. With Notes explanatory, practical, and historical ; from 
approved Writers of the Church of England. Selected and arranged by the Rev, 
R Mant, DD. Part L. 44. the same, royal 4to, 8». 

Sermons, By Edward Maltby, D.D. Vol. I, 8vo. 12s 

The Penitent’s Reverential Fear of the Divine Mercy ; a Sermon preached in, 
the Chapel of the Magdalen Hospital, on Sunday, February 14, 1819. By the 
Rev. George Mathew, A.M. 8vo. 18, 

A Dissertation upon the Use and Importance of Unanthoritative Tradition, as 
an Introduction to the Christian Doctrines ; including the Substance of a Sermon 
preached before the University ot Oxford, May 31, 1818, upon 2 Thess, ii. 15. 
By Edward Hawkins, M.A. Fellow of Oriel College. 8vo. 3s. 

Concio ad Cleram Provinciw Cantuariensis in Ade }’aulina, xviii Kal, Febuag, 
1819. Habita Ab, Joanue Kaye, Sacr. Theol. apud Cantabrig, Protessore Regio, 
et Coll. Christ, Magistro. Jussu Reverendissimi, 4to, 2s. 

be Davidis; or, a new Jranslation aud Exposition of the Psalms; grounded 
on the Principles adopted in the posthumous Work of the late Bishop Horsley ; 
viz. that these Sacred Oracles have for the most Part an immediate Reterence to 
Christ, and to the’ Events of his first and secoud Adveat. By the Rev. Jobn Fry, 
B.A. Rector of Destord in Leicestershire ; and Author of a new Translation and 
Eaposition of the Canticles; Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans, &c, 8vo. 18s, 

Strictures on Mr. Wix’s Reflections on the Expediency of an Union of the 
Churches of England and Rome. By the Rev. H. C, O'Dopnoghuc, A.M. 
Chaplain to the Hou. Corporation of Trinity House, 8vo. 2s. 

Blood not required ; or, the Clergyman’s private Appeal to the Understanding 
and Conscience of his Hearers, on the great Subjects of his Ministry: to which 
ere added, some Furms of Prayer, By Edward Thomas Vaughan, M.A. 8vo. 

The first Volume of Theological Lectures, By the late Benjamin Wheeler, 
D.D. Canon of Christ Church, and Reyius Professor of Divinity ui the University 
of Oxford. 8vo. 19s. Z 

Reviewers reviewed ; or, Observations on Article 11, of the British Critic for 
January, 1819, New Scries, entitled, “ On the London Society for converting the 
Jews.” By the Rev, Lewis Way, A.M, of Stansicd, Sussex. Ove. 2s, 
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The Penel Code of France, translated into English, with a Preliminary Disserta-, 
tion and Notes, Svo. 5s. 

The Trial of Augustin Bogle French, John French Burke, aud Matthew Welch, 
for a Conspiracy: 14 the Court of King’s Bench, before Lord Chief Justice Abbout 
and a Special Jury, on Wednesday, the 9ih of December, 1818.. To which are 
udded, the farther Proceedings, on the 27th of January, the Ist and 3d of Feb- 
ruary, 1819, and the Sentence. Taken in Short-hand by Wiiliam Brodie 
Gurney, Esq. Short-hand Wricer to both Hosses of Parliament. 5s. 

The Right to puuish capitally, questioned; with Remarks ou the Uncertainty, 
Inequality, and Severity of the Criminal Laws ot Bngland, and Abstracts from all 
the Statutes which create capital Felumes: to which 1s added, an Essay towards 
4 mure just Proportion between Crimes and their Punehments. By Thomas 
Hugue, Solicitor. 3s. 

Reports of Cases tried in the Jury Court, from the Instivution of the Court, in 
1815, to the Sittings at Edinburgh, ending in March, 1818. By Joseph Musray, 
ksq. Advocate, 8vo. 15s. 
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MEDICAL. 


Practical Observations on the Treatment, Pathology, and Prevention of Typhus 
Fever. By Edward Percival, M.B. M.R.LA. 8vo. 1s. 

Observations on the Nature and Treatment of the Epidemic Fever at present 
prevailing in the Metroplis, as well as in most Parts of the United Kingdom. To 
which are added, Remurks on some of the Opinions of Dr. Bateman, in bis late 
Treatise on this Subject. By Heury Clutterbuck, M.D. Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and one of the Physicians to the General Dispen- 
sary. 8s. 


bservations on the Yellow Fever. By Nodes Dickinson, of the College of 
Surgeons, &c. 8vo. 8s. 

A Memoir on the Formation and Connection of the Crural Arch, and otier 
Parts concerned in Femoral and Inguinal Hernia. By Robert Liston, Fellow of 
the re Soe ew of Surgeons of London and Edinburgh, &c, 4to. 7s. 

An Essay onthe Diseases of the Excreting Parts of the Lachrymal Organs. By 
William Mackenzic. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Additional Experiments on the Arteries of warm-blooded Animals, By Charles 
Henry Parry, M.D. 12s. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. F. Robinson, M.P. Deputy President of the Board 
of Trade, and Treasurer of the Navy, on the Plague and Contagion, with Refer- 
ence to the Quarantine Laws; including the History of the Plague conveyed di- 


rect from the Levant, &c. &c. By Augustus Bozzi Granville, M.D. F.R.S, &c. 
Bvo. 4s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


A Tour through Sicily, inthe Year 1815. By George Russell, of his Majesty's 
Office of Works; undertaken in Company with M, Fromm, one of the Judges in 
the Duchy of Mecklenburgh ; August Wilhelm Forster, Doctor of Laws of Berlin; 
and August Wilhelm Kephalides, Doctor of Philosophy, and a Professor in the 
University of Breslau, Silesia ; Gentlemen, possessing considerable literary Attain- 
ments, with whom the Author became acquainted during his Residence, the pre- 
ceding Winter, at Rome. 8vo. 11. 1s, 

A Statistical, Political, and Historical Account of the United States of America, 
from the Period of the First Establishment to the present Day, on a new Plan. 
By D. B. Warden, late Consul for the United States at Paris. $ vols. 8vo. 
21. 2s. 

Journey from Moscow to Constantinople, in the Years 1817 and 1818. With 
a Continuation of the Route to Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, &c. By William 
Macmichael, M.D. F.R.S. one of Dr. Radcliffe’s Travelling Fellows, from the 
University of Oxford. 4to. 11. 11s, 6d. 


The Mission from Cape Coast Castle to the Kingdom of Ashantee, in Africa. 
By Thomas Edward Bowdich, Esq. 4to, 31. 3s, 

Travels through Denmark, Sweden, Lapland, Finland, Norway, and Russia, 
with a Description of the City of St. Petersburgh, during the Tyranny of Emperor 
Paul. By E. D. Clarke, L.L.D. Vol. V. 4to. 41. 14s. 6d. 

The Personal Narrative of M. de Humboldt’s Travels to the Equinoctial Regiuns 


of the New Continent, during the Years 1799—1804, Translated by Helen 
Maria Williams. Vol. 1V. 18s. 


A Sketch of Modern History; from the Destruction of the Western Empire, 
A. D. 476, to the Close of the Year 1818. By A. Picquot. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Letters from the North of Italy, addr to Henry Hallam, Esq. relating 
principally to the Administration, Climate, Manners, Language, and Literature of 
that try. By W. Stewart.Ruse. 2vols. 8vo. 18s. 


Reports on the Present State of the United Provinces of South America. 
Drawn up by Messrs. Rodney and Graham. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


A Voyage ep the Persian Gulph, and a Journey over Land from Indiu to Eng- 


land, in 1817. By Lieutenaut William Heude, of the Madras Military Establish- 
ment. J$to. With Plates. 11, 5s. 


A Voyage of Discovery, made under the Orders of the Admiralt® in H. M. 
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Ships Isabella and Alexander, for the Purpose of exploring Baflin's Bay, and. 
enquiring into the Probability of a North-West Passage. By John Ross, K.S. 
Captam Royal Navy. 4tv. With Thirty-two Coloured Plates, Maps, &c. 
Sl. 15s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of the Rev. Henry Martyn, B,D. Late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cainbridge, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. East India Company : extracted from 
his Private Journals ; Written at Cambridge, on his Voyage to India, in Bengal, 
andin Persis, 8vo. 12s. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. William Kingsbury, M.A. formerly of Southampton, 
By John Bullar. 8vo. 7s. 

Memoirs of the first Thirty-two Years of the Life of James Hardy Vaux, a 
Swindler and Pick-pocket. ritten by Himself. @ vols. I2mo. 10s. 

Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough; with his Original Correspondence, 
collected from the Family Records at Blenheim, and other authentic Sources. 
By William Coxe, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Archdeacon of Wilts, and Rector of 
Bemerton. Vol. If. 4to. 31. 3s. 


POLITICAL. 


Strictures on an Article in the Edinburgh Review, on the State of Parties; in 
which the Conduct of the Whigs is exposed, and the Reformers vindicated from 
the Reviewer’s Misrepresentations ; containing Remarks on the Parliamentar 
Conduct of Mr. Brougham, Sir Francis Burdett, &c. To which is added, an Ad- 
dress to the Electors of Westminster, with Remarks on the Steps they ought to 
take to secure a Representative independent of Party. 1s. 6d. 

An Address to the Congress, and to all the Powers of Europe. By Marie- 
Annand de Guerry de Maubreuil, Marquis D’Orvault. Concerning the Assassina- 
tion of Napoleon and his Son (by Order of the Russians, Prussians, and Bourbons); 
in which are Exposed the chief Means employed by the Bourbons to ruin those 
who prevented the Execution of that Political Atrocity ; the Pretexts successively 
adopted to eonceal it from the Knowledge of the World, and the different Intrigues 
of a great Number of Personages. 6s. 

A Bill of Rights and Liberties; or, an Act for a Constitutional Reform of Par- 
liament. By Major Cartwright. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Dearness and Scarcity ; its Cause and Remedy. By Joshua Collier. 1s. 

A Letter to the Hon, George Tierney, M.P. on the Bank Restriction Act. By 
George C. Guthrie, M.A. 2s. 

A Letter to Joseph Burchell, Esq. By a Commissioner of the Land Taxes. 1s, 

A Short Defence of the Whigs, against the Imputations attempted to be cast 
upon them during the late Election for Westminster. 2s. 6d. 

A Second Letter to the Right Hon, Robert Peel, M.P. for the University of 
Oxford, on the Causes of the Increase of Pauperism, and the Poor Laws, By one 
of his Constituents. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Objections to Mr. Brougham’s Bil! for Inquiring into Abuses in Charitable Do- 
nations; with a Proposal for introducing a System into the Management of those 
Fands that shall prevent or detect future Abuses, By F.C. Parry, . A.M, 

‘ Author of an Inquiry into the Berkshire Charities, lately published. 2s, 6d. 

Observations respectfully submitted to the Select and Secret Committees of both 
Houses of Parliament, appointed to consider the Propriety of resuming Cash Pay- 
ments, or continuing the Bank Restriction. By the Right Hon. Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart. 2s, 

_ Thoughts on the Prevalence of Crime aud Misery ; in a Letter to Lord Viscount 
Si!mouth, By James Williams. 4s. 

_ Junius unmasked, (with a Portrait), identifying in the most ample Manner, the 
distinguished Letter-writer with a well-known and most eminent literary Character 
of the last Century. 3s. 

; A Hrust Reply to a Short Defence of the Whigs. By Carolus Candidas. 

s. 6d. 


A Letter to Thomas Brand, Esq. M.P. for the County of Hertford, on the 
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Practicability and Propriety of a Resumption of Specie Payments. By Erick 
Boliman, MLD. 8vo. 3s, od. 

Facts and Observations relative to Canada. Proving that the British Colonies 
possess superior Advantages to Emigrants, compared with the United States of 
America, By Charles Frederick Grece, Member of the Montreal and Quebec 
Agricultural Societies, 8vo. 5s, 

Speech of tthe Right Hon. George Canning, President of the Board of Controul, 
&e. &c. in the House of Commons, on Thursday, March 4, 1819, in proposing 


Votes of Thanks to the Marquess of Hastings and the British Army in India, 
Is. 6d. 


Reply to Lord Erskine. By an Elector of Westminster. 1s. 6d. 

Areopagiticn ; a Speech to the Parhament of England, for the Liberty of un- 
licensed Printing. By Johu Milton. With pretatory Remarks by T. Holt 
White. vo, 14s. 

Letters trom the Count de las Casas, ‘To which is prefixed, a Copious Intro- 
duction, and the whole interspersed with Explanatory Notes, 8vo. 8s. 


Hints towards an Attempt to reduce ure poor Rate, or, at least, to prevent its 
further Increase. 8vo. 13. 


~ 


POETRY, 


Clio’s Protest; or the Picture Varnished ; with other Poems. By the Right 
Hon, R, B, Sheridan. 8vo. @s. 6d 
Lines written at Ampthill Park, in the Autumn of 1818. - 5s. 6d. 


Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress. With a Preface, Notes, and an Appendix, 
&e. 5s. tid. 


The Autumnal Excursion; or Skeiches in Tiviotdale; with other Poems.. By 


Thomas Pringle. 6s. 


The Poetical Remains of the late Dr. John Leyden, with Memoirs of his Life. 
By the Rev, James Morton, 8vo, 142s, 


Phe Song of David. By the Rey. Christopher Smart, 3s. 6d, 
The New Whig Guide. 7s. 6d. 


The Banquet; a Humourous Didactick Poem, in Three Cantos, with Notes and 
an engraved Frontispiece. Svo. 5s. 6d. 


The Desert ond the Tea; being a Sequel to, and by the Author of “The Bau- 
quet,” illustrated with Notes, and two clegant Engravings. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


DRAMATIC, 

The Marriage of Figaro, as it is periormed at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Gar- 
den, Translated, altered, Xc. By Henry R. Bishop, Esq. 2s. 6d 

The Dwarf of Naples, as performed at the Theatre Royal Drury-lane. 3s. 


A Short Reply to Mr. Eucke’s Charges against Mr. Kean; with a Critical Ex- 
amination of the Tragedy of the Italians, 


NOVELS. 
A Month at Stevens's. By a late Resident 3 vols, 11. 1s. 


Oakwood Hall. Including a Description of the Lakes, &c. By Catherine 
Hatton. 3 vols. 16s. Gd, 


Hesitation; or, To Marry or not to Marry. By the Author of the Bachelor 
and Married Man. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 


The Express. By Frances D'Aubigne. $3 vols. 15s. 
Albany, By the Author of the Beau Monde. 8 vols. 16s. 6d. 


A Traveller's Tale of the Last Century. By Miss E, I, Spence. 3 vols. 
16s. 6d. 


The Esquimaux ; or Fidelity. By Emily Clark. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES. * 


A Treatise on Marine Surveying, in Two Parts, By Murdock Mackenzie, Sen. 
late Marine Surveyor iv his Majesty’s Service. Worrected and republishéd, with 


gh, F.R.S. Hydrographer to the Hon. East Iudle 


a Supplement by James Horsbur 
Company. 8vo. 8s. 
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Specimens of Irish Eloquence, now first arranged and collected, with Biogra- 
phical oe and a Preface. By Charles Phillips Esq. the Irish Barrister. 
Bvo, 15s. 

A Letter to William Gifford, Esq. from William Hazlitt, Esq. 

Two Papers; a Theatrical Critique: and an Essay on Sonnet Writing and Son- 
net Writers; with a Sonnet on myself. Attributed to the Editur of the 
Ex-m-n-r. 

A Treatise on Spinning Machinery ; illustrated by Plans of different Machines 
made Use of Jin that Art, from the Spindle and Distaff of the Ancients to the 
Machines which have been invented or improved by the Moderns, With some 
preliminary Observations, tending to shew that the Arts of Spianing, Weaving, 
and Sewing, were invented bp the Ingenuity of Fenmles. And a ipt, in- 
cluding an Interesting Account of the Mode of spinning Yarn in Ivel B 
Andrew Gray, Author, of the Ploughwright's Assistant, and Experienced Mili. 
wright. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Treasures of Thought, from De Stael Holstein: to which is prefixed, Cursory 
Remarks upon her Writings, and a Monody on her Death. By the Author of 
Affection’s Gift, &c. 8vo. 5s. 

A Survey of the Agriculture of Eastern and Western Flanders ; made under the 
Authority of the Farming Society of Ireland. By the Rev, Thomas Radcliffe. 
8vu. 10s. Gd. ; 

Conversations on General History, exhibiting a progressive View of the State of 
Mankind, from the Earliest Ages to the beginning of 1819. By Alexander 
Jamieson. 1l2mo. 68. 

A New and Easy Introduction to German Reading. By W. Heineman, 12mo. 
4s. 6d, 

The London Commercial Dictionary, and Sea-port Gazetteer; exhibiting a 
clear View of the Commerce and Manufactures of all Nations By Wilham 
Anderson. 8vo. 11. 7s. 

Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, and the Natural History of Man. Delivered 
at the Royal College, by W. Lawrence, F.R.S, 8vo, 11, 1s, 

The Wrongs of Children, or a practical Vindication of Children from the In- 
justice done them in early Nurture and Education; addressed to Parents, Tutors, 
Guardians, and Masters; and to Legislators and Governors; setting forth much 
Human Misery, and poiuting out the Remedy. By the Rev. Andrew Bell, 
D.D. L.L.D. P.A.S. F.R.S. &c. &e. Bvo. 6d. 

A brief Treatise on Prisons, intended for the Use of Sheriffs, Magistrates, Grand 
Jurors, and other Persons interested in the Management and Construction of 

Prisons, illustrated with an enlarged Design of the New Gaol about to be built at 
Dover. Ky Richard Elsam, Architect, 4to. 6s. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS PREPARING FOR, OR IN THE PRESS. 


The Tenth and concluding Volume of Donovan's British 
Birds, will be published in the course of next Month. 

A new Edition corrected and enlarged of Dr. Gray's 
Work, on the Connection between the Sacred Writings and 
the Literature of Jewish and Heathen Authors, is im the 
Press. 


A new Edition of Bishop Marsh's translation of Michaelis's 
8 
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Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, will appear 
in a few weeks. 

A new Volume of Rivingtons’ Annual Register, being the 
Volume for the Year 1808, will be published in a few weeks, 
and will soon be followed by another Volume of the former 
Series. 

Mr. Dodwel?s Travels, with the first Portion of his Views 
in Greece. 

Sir W. Gell’s Itinerary of Greece. 

Pastorals, Ruggiero, and other Poems, by E. D. Baynes, 
Esq. Translator of Ovid's Epistles. 

A Volume of Sermons, with appropriate Prayers, translated 
from the Danish of D’ Nicolay Edinger Balle, of Copen- 
hagen, by the Rev. William Pulling. 

A new Volume of Practical Sermons, by the Rev. Edward 
Cooper. 

A new Edition of Mrs. Cornwallis’s Observations on the 
Canonical Scriptures. 

The Iron Mask, a Poem, ascribed to the pen of J. D. 
Humphreys, Esq. Author of the Recluse of the Pyrenees. 

Letters of the Right Hon. J. Philpot Curran, to H. Wes- 
ton, Esq. written during his early Years. 

The first Part of the Costume of Hartlepool, an interesting 
Yishing Town in the North of England. The Subjects de- 
signed and engraved by 7’. L. Busby. 

Historical and Descriptive Sketches of Horncastle and 
several neighbouring Parishes, in the County of Lincoln, 
embellished with Engravings, by George Weir. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Spanish Main, in the Ship 
Two Friends, the Capture of Amelia Island by M‘Gregor’s 
Forces, and their Dislodgement by the American Troops, 
with Anecdotes of the Seminole Indians. 

The Life of Lord William Russel, with some Account of 
the Times in which he lived, by Lord John Russell, in a quarto 
Volume. . 

A Collection of Dr. Zouch’s Works, with.a Memoir by 
the Rev. Francis Wrangham, in two Octavo Volumes. 

Cursory Remarks on Legislative Regulations of the 
Insane, by G. M. Burrows, M.D. 

An Enquiry, illustrating the Nature of Tubereulated Ac- 
cretions of Serous Membranes, by J. Baron, M.D. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Luis de Camoens, by 
J. Adamson, Esq. in two octayo Volumes, illustrated with 


ene 
second Edition of the Rey. Spencer Cobbold’s Answer 


toa Dissenter's Reasons. 


